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DECEMBER, 1895. 


Mandate of the Election. 


For nearly two years after the election in 1892, the ad- 
ministration and its journals throughout the country constantly 
gave as the authority for their action the mandate of the people 
as recorded in the November election of 1892. It is useless to 
deny that there was some ground for this claim. The policy for. 
which Mr. Cleveland stood, a considerable part of which he has 
forced his party to adopt, viz., the abolition of our protective 
system, was the issue of that election. 

The movement of which Cleveland’s election with a Demo- 
cratic House and Senate was the culmination, had been persist- 
ent and continuous for nearly twenty years. At first it had all 
the appearance of a hopeless cause. The advocates of free 
trade were taken seriously by no political party. The Demo- 
crats talked faintly of tariff for revenue only, but made no seri- 
ous attack upon the protective policy. As late as 1880, when 
General Hancock was a candidate for the presidency, he went 
so far as toincidentally remark that protection wasa local issue. 
In twenty-four hours after the unfortunate remark, his defeat 
was a foregone conclusion. It was known to be his Burchard 
from the moment it appeared in the morning papers. Demo- 
cratic politicians hated the unfortunate word, but the doctrin- 
aires persisted, and in 1894, through the transfer of the free 
traders—the mugwumps‘in a body—from the Republican party 
to the Democratic, under the pretense of a personal dislike of 
Mr. Blaine, though really to muster the free traders all into 
one party, they elected Mr. Cleveland. 

During his first administration he was handicapped by a 
protection majority in the Senate, but his election gave great 
strength to the hope of ultimate success to the anti-protection 
cause. The propaganda continued to increase in an accelerat- 
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ing ratio during his administration; and on the 6th of December, 
1887, he issued his famous anti-tariff message to Congress, 
which made tariff reduction the specific issue in the national 
election of 1888. Protection won, but Mr. Harrison was barely 
elected. Inallthe Republican strongholds, from Massachusetts 
to Ohio, the traditional majorities were greatly reduced, and in 
the Democratic States they were greatly increased. Although 
Mr. Harrison received a majority in the electoral college, his 
majorities were so much smaller in the States that he carried 
than were those in the Democratic States carried by his oppo- 
nent, that although elected he received over 100,000 less votes 
than did Mr. Cleveland; that is to say, that although defeated, 
Mr. Cleveland had nearly one per cent. more of the popular 
votes than did Mr. Harrison. This shows how evenly divided 
was public opinion on this subject, and demonstrates that Free 
Traders had made marked progress in converting the people to 
their doctrine. Although defeated, this immense showing on 
their pet issue was regarded as highly encouraging. 

On the strength of their slight victory the Republicans 
passed the McKinley Law. Instead of considering the new 
tariff law a blow to their cause, the Free Traders made it anew 
stimulant for propaganda, and in 1892 with the same two can- 
didates, and the tariff as the issue even more definitely than 
before. They again elected Mr. Cleveland, and this time with 
a majority in both branches of the Legislature. 

An examination of the votes, however, shows that although 
Mr. Cleveland had a large majority in the electoral college, he 
only received slightly over 2 per cent. more of the popular votes 
than Mr. Harrison. ‘This shows that, although public opinion 
had been greatly changed from a protective toward a free trade, 
or tariff for revenue only, policy, it had barely passed the line 
on to the free trade side. To be sure, Mr. Cleveland had been 
elected with both branches of the Legislature after a severe con- 
test on the tariff issue, but the country was really about evenly 
divided on the subject, with a slight fringe in his favor. Of 
course the presumption was clearly in favor of the new adminis- 
tration, and this was somewhat strengthened by the fact that 
its election was not the result of a sudden upheaval, but the 
culmination of a protracted discussion which had slowly changed 
public opinion on the subject. 
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It cannot be denied that under these circumstances there 
was some ground for the assumption that they had received a 
mandate from the people to deal with the tariff from the anti- 
protection of view. It must be admitted, however, that on the 
most liberal construction of this claim the mandate was by 
no means emphatic. The most that could be fairly said for it 
was that it created a presumption in favor of the doctrine of the 
new administration. The faintness of the so-called mandate, so 
far as it gave any warrant at all to deal with the tariff, war- 
ranted only a very cautious and conservative treatment of the 
subject. The friends of the administration, however, magnified 
mole hills into mountains. They imagined, and even insisted, 
that their election, regardless of the narrow margin of votes 
with which their success was secured, was an imperative order 
from the nation for them to abolish the protective system. 
This was boldly announced, and the administration journals and 
spokesmen insisted upon a prompt and radical knifing of the 
tariff; declared that it was for that they had been elected, and 
not to do it was to betray the confidence reposed in them by 
the nation. No sooner were the intentions of the new adminis- 
tration known than business confidence was destroyed and an 
industrial depression began which in six months culminated in 
the severest panic of the century. 

While, as we have said, there was fair ground for assuming 
that they were expected to modify the tariff, the industrial 
catastrophe simultaneously accompanying the declaration of 
their intention should in all reason have called a halt in the 
execution of the programme. Nobody could be insane enough 
to believe that the people had deliberately voted for a disastrous 
panic. They had voted for a modification of the tariff policy 
under the impression that it would improve business, lighten 
the burdens of taxation and consequently be a real boon to the 
country. They had grown to believe this through twenty 
years’ persistent assertion of this claim; but when it became 
clear that the very decision to carry out the new doctrine created 
national disaster it ought to have been clear that it should not 
have been carried out. But the new administration paid no at- 
tention whatever to the havoc their policy was creating, but 
clamored the more to hurry it into actual operation. 

In six months after Mr. Cleveland’s election, and less than 
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three months after his inauguration and fully three months be- 
fore Congress met, the people throughout the country had seen 
their error and realized their mistake, and were prompt to 
record their recantation. Mass meetings were held in the lead- 
ing cities throughout the country and largely attended by those 
who had voted for the change, asking that the new programme 
be not carried out; but all this the president stolidly ignored, 
and persisted in carrying out his radical programme, which 
tended to increase rather than reduce the industrial disaster. 
Although a considerable portion of the Democratic party 
were, to say the least, in doubt as to the advisability of the radi- 
cal course insisted upon by the President and his immediate ad- 
visers, they were ultimately forced into line and the Wilson Bill 
was passed through the House. It was finally modified in the 
Senate; but this was so contrary to the President’s wish that he 
characterized it as party perfidy, and ultimately refused to sign 
the bill, because it did not go far enough in the direction of free 
trade. This so clearly revealed to the public the fact that the 
administration was determined to carry out its new policy re- 
gardless of consequences and with entire disregard of the grow- 
ing public sentiment against it, that in November, 1894, the 
first opportunity for recording an official opinion upon the sub- 
ject, the verdict so faintly given in favor of a change in the 
tariff in 1892 was emphatically reversed by unparalleled majori- 
ties against the administration party throughout the country. 
Almost every leader in Congress who had taken a conspicu- 
ous part in carrying out the President’s policy was defeated; 
even Wilson himself was defeated, and that, too, by a Southern 
constituency. Not only was the political complexion of Con- 
gress radically changed from a two-thirds Democratic to a two- 
thirds Republican majority, definitely pledged to a protective 
policy, but the majorities by which the free traders were defeated 
and the protectionists elected were many times larger than any 
by which the administration party were elected in 1892, and 
greater than had ever been known, even in Republican States, 
excepting immediately after the war. It was claimed that this 
national verdict against the administration and its policy was 
the immediate effect of the panic. The laborers, it was argued, 
were smarting from enforced idleness and its concomitants, pri- 
vation, destitution and want, and business men from their loss 
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of profits, bad debts and bankruptcies; that the vote was a matter 
of feeling more than judgment. 

After the election, as if to demonstrate more clearly the in- 
difference to, or even defiance of, the public opinion upon the 
subject, the defeated Congress endeavored, during the few re- 
maining weeks of its term of office, to force through amend- 
ments to the tariff bill, putting a number of new articles on the 
free list, so as to make it more to the President’s liking. This 
was to be done by means of the famous pop-gun bills which the 
Senate rejected. 

Since then another year has passed, and the new law has 
been in operation. Not one of the favorable predictions regard- 
ing it, confidently announced by its advocates, has been ful- 
filled. Its effect on industry, by bankruptcies and closing shops, 
and enforced idleness, has brought a readjustment of industrial 
conditions by which wages are from twenty to thirty per cent. 
lower than they were in 1892. It has diminished the value of 
nearly all forms of property throughout the country. It has 
increased, in some cases doubled, and in others multiplied 
many fold, the importation of competing products and so substi- 
tuted foreign for American industry. It has so crippled the 
revenues that the government has been constantly running into 
debt and compelled to resort to frequent bond issues to pay 
current expenscs. It has even been forced to go into a hu- 
miliating contract with foreign bankers to preserve the solvency 
of the treasury. 

It was widely predicted that luck would surely favor Mr. 
Cleveland, and that a revival of business would come in time to 
re-establish public confidence in his policy. And, as if to fulfill 
this prophesy, a persistent effort was made by the administra- 
tion press to create a business boom, if only on paper. Columns 
of fictitious data were published from day to day, week to week, 
regarding the new factories that were starting, old firms increas- 
ing wages, orders being given and the return of prosperity gen- 
erally. This had a momentary influence upon public sentiment 
and business confidence, at least to the extent of sending a hope- 
ful feeling throughout the community. 

The election of 1895, therefore, came under much more 
favorable circumstances than that of 1894. The worst of the 
panic was over; business was resuming a normal attitude; in- 
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dustrial conditions were getting down to what bid fair to be a 
permanent but, as everybody realized, a lowerbasis. Laborers 
everywhere had come to a sober, realizing sense that 
their wages were permanently lowered and the purchasing 
power of their day’s labor painfully diminished. Business men 
had an equally vivid realization of the fact that the possibility 
of profits had persistently shrunk, and the business outlook and 
opportunities were less hopeful and encouraging as well as less 
remunerative. All this operated with a steady and cumulative 
force to produce a change of public opinion on the administra- 
tion policy. The anti-administration majorities of 1894 were 
doubtless partly due to a feeling of disgust and revolt; but the 
vote of 1895 was clearly a vote of conviction, and a conviction 
that confirmed the vote of disgust and revolt of 1894. It did 
not reduce even the exceptional majorities of 1894, but in- 
creased them and added a number of Southern States to the 
procession against the new policy. 

If, then, there were any grounds whatever for regarding 
the election of Mr. Cleveland in 1892 with a bare plurality of 
votes, as a mandate to revise the tariff on a non-protective rev- 
enue basis, the overwhelming majorities given in 1394, and still 
greater confirmatory majorities repeated in 1895, give a hun- 
dredfold stronger ground for regarding the result as a definite, 
unqualified mandate in the opposite direction. It is a conclu- 
sive demonstration that the people of the United States do not 
want and will not have free trade, but insist upon a continu- 
ance of a protective policy. 

This much is clear beyond all question. The election has 
put the Republican party back into power, and unless some 
blunder, too egregious to be imagined, is perpetrated during 
the present session, it has given them the Presidency in 1896. 
This will put the entire machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment back into the hands of the Republican party. Are they 
ready for the responsibility? Mr. Cleveland and his friends have 
demonstrated what would previously have been seriously 
doubted: viz., that an overwhelming majority can in a few 
months be converted into an insignificant minority, by failing 
to perceive the true line of public welfare. The iron lines of 
political parties have been badly broken. Personal leadership 
and party discipline have lost much of their power. Neither 
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cities, States nor classes can longer be relied upon to follow party 
leadership regardless of the public policy it represents. The 
strongest of political bonds—the solid South, has been effectually 
broken; New Jersey, Kentucky, Maryland and Virginia have 
broken loose, and many other of the ‘‘ Confederate” States are 
regarded as unsafe to the Democratic party. Iowa, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and even Rhode Island, previously regarded as 
hide-bound Republican constituencies, have also crossed the 
political boundaries, showing that something more than party 
lines is necessary to obtain their political support. In other 
words, public policy is becoming more, and party fealty less, 
powerful at the ballot-box. 

Beyond the fact that a protective policy is insisted upon, 
the election furnishes no definite mandate to the Republican 
party. It throws upon them the whole responsibility of devel- 
oping a national policy on the great subjects affecting public 
welfare that shall promote the growth and prosperity of the 
country. Besides intense patriotism, this requires broad states- 
manship, with the courage to adopt the measures such statesman- 
ship dictates. No amount of mere fencing, dodging and halv- 
ing, on the theory of party expediency, will suffice. Several im- 
portant national questions are up and must be dealt with. Not 
to deal with them or only to tinker with them is to fail; and 
failure invites and is sure to receive the rebuke of defeat. 

Among the important subjects that will demard the imme- 
diate attention of Republican statesmen are the revenue, the 
money question, the foreign policy and the labor question. The 
revenue question will be first because it directly affects the solv- 
ency of the Government. This involves the tariff. To at- 
tempt to make up the revenues by adding to the internal taxes, 
and leave the tariff in its present shape, would be to ignore the 
most definite part of the mandate which the election returns 
have issued. 

Of course any attempt to put a duty on wool or woolens or 
increase the revenue by protective duties will be resisted by the 
President. But that should be absolutely ignored. Heis voted 
down. Nothing but the technicalities of the legal machinery 
permits him to remain where he is another year. His views 
and theories regarding public policy are not to be considered. 
They are the views which the people have overwhelmingly de 
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clared they will not have, and therefore the fact that he may 
oppose his veto to anything the new Congress may do is no con- 
cern of theirs. Whatever change is made in the tariff should be 
made on strictly protective and not merely revenue lines. All 
tariff duties should be made protective duties. That is what 
the economic interest of the country requires and it is what the 
people have emphatically demanded. 

The reform in our monetary and banking system is a sub- 
ject upon which the people have not given a pronounced opin- 
ion; they have no pronounced opinion to give. They have 
intrusted that to the statesmanship of the Republican party. 
The treatment of this subject will be one of the tests of fitness 
for the position. The field is practically clear for the applica- 
tion of the best wisdom that statesmanship can devise on this 
subject. There is really no excuse for the present Congress 
indulging in any such piecemeal tinkering on the money ques- 
tion as a repeal of the tax on State banks, or the establishment 
of a five-cent redemption fund, as proposed by the Baltimore 
plan. The people are ready for the best that can be had, and 
that involves the abolition of the government greenbacks and 
the whole sub-treasury system, and the substitution of a system 
of federated banks on a specie basis, with constant coin redemp- 
tion of all paper currency. The best banking opinion in the 
world will support this policy, and its assured success will 
amply justify its adoption and give honor and permanency to 
the statesmanship that shall inaugurate it. 

The firm interpretation of the Monroe doctrine on the 
theory of guaranteeing the maximum opportunity for self-gov- 
ernment and the development of Democratic institutions on this 
hemisphere should govern the spirit and letter of their policy on 
foreign affairs. 

If the new Congress will meet these questions in a broad 
and uncompromising spirit, which the conditions of its election 
warrant, it will soon restore business prosperity, establish finan- 
cial security and national solvency and obtain a new lease of 
public confidence that will make another Cleveland experiment 
impossible for a generation to come. But if instead of acting 
statesmanship the Republicans will play politics they may sud- 
denly find themselves among the lost in 1896. 

The Republican party, as a party, has not sufficiently 
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definite principles or established policy on these new questions 
to make party name a guarantee of success. We are beginning 
a new era of statesmanship with new problems, and the right to 
lead in the future has to be earned by the wise treatment of the 
important questions of the present. This is the great oppor- 
tunity for Republican statesmanship. Will it be utilized? 


The Great Metropolitan Bridge. 


THE greatest piece of architectural engineering now await- 
ing construction in any part of the world, and the most impor- 
tant event now pending in its prospective influence over the 
future growth and metropolitan development of New York City, 
is the North River Bridge, to cross the Hudson from Stevens’ 
Heights, Hoboken, to the foot of Twenty-third Street, New 
York. 

It will be mainly a railway bridge for both steam road and 
local traction companies to send their cars over, very much as 
the railways centering at St. Louis use the Merchants’ Bridge 
crossing the Mississippi. It will not aim to supply an indepen- 
dent motor system of its own which would require an unload- 
ing of passengers and of railway freight at each end. It will 
simply supply the tracks over which all suburban and 
‘*through ” or Western trunk lines can send their own cars 
across by their own power and make their own termini at any 
point they prefer in New York, at their ownexpense. The rate 
of tolls will be subject to regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners, to secure equality among all routes of like kind 
and burden making use of the bridge. 

The structure will be a single-span cantilever of somewhere 
from 2,700 to 3,200 feet in length, which is from 1,000 to 1,300 
feet longer than the Brooklyn Bridge. It will be built by pri- 
vate capital. The stock will be issued upon a basis which will 
supply $36,000,000 of cash-working capital, before the structure 
is begun. No shares will be permitted to go on the market until 
all the stock has been subscribed and paid for, nor until the 
structure is well advanced toward completion. 

Its importance lies in the profound control it will exert 
over the future development of the wholesale and retail trade, 
manufacturing and general rebuilding and architectural style of 
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New York City. It will help to take the pressure of the whole- 
sale trade from the extreme downtown section and transfer it 
to the region west of Union Square and Madison Square, from 
Washington Square on the south to Bryant Park and Forty- 
second Street on the north, sweeping everything before, it to the 
river, in its general boom of transformation and remodelment. 

Residents of New York who can remember the city in the 
period from 1845 to 1855 will recall that the wholesale dry 
goods, notions, silk and clothing trades were carried on wholly 
in the narrow and dark little 25 x 100 feet buildings, four and five 
stories high, on South William, Front, Water, Beaver, Hanover 
Square and Broad streets, below Wall and on or east of Broad 
street. Where the Stock Exchange now is wasa silk and ribbon 
house, and where the oil trade has occupied for thirty years was 
given over to fine dry goods and fancy goods. This was due to 
the fact that the early trade of New York City was with New 
England and the South, and the boats came in from New Haven, 
New London and Providence, as well as from Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Charleston and New Orleans, at the southeast side piers, 
from Old Slip and Coenties Slip to Peck Slip. But the Erie 
Railroad was built, with its steamers from Piermont landing at 
Chambers Street, as early as 1845. Thetraffic of the Erie Canal 
and Albany steamers had already begun to concentrate at War- 
ren and Murray streets in 1835. The trunk linesto the great 
West perfected their through routes so as to land their customers 
at the foot of Cortlandt and Chambers streets by 1855, and in 
1848-50 the Hudson River Railroad established its passenger 
depot finally, as was then supposed, at the corner of Chambers 
Street and West Broadway, and became the chief avenue of 
passenger traffic from the West. Thereupon the entire whole- 
sale dry goods, hardware and importers’ trade pulled out of its 
dark and dingy quarters on Front, Water, William, Beaver, 
Hanover Square, New and Broad streets and tumbled pell mell 
over into Vesey, Barclay, Park Place, College Place, Murray, 
Warren, Chambers and Reade streets. Columbia College got 
out of its venerable, box-embowered, lilac-bearing, terrace-lined 
and deeply umbrageous old home on College Place, where it had 
slept in silent, dignified repose since the days when Sir Peter 
Warren married his three American daughters all to British 
noblemen or generals, and the old hospital on Broadway and 
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Reade Street got notice to quit, as their places were wanted for 
the princes and traffickers of the earth. All this revolution, 
and the subsequent second remove of the wholesale dry goods 
and cloth trades from Murray and Warren streets up to their 
present home in the old ‘‘ Anneke Jan’s ” tract, from Reade Street 
up to Canal Street, and from thence along Broadway, Mercer 
and Sullivan streets up to Washington Square, were made to 
meet the increasing Western trade and to get more house-room 
and better light. 

Now, if the building of a vast railway thoroughfare shall 
bring in the Western passenger traffic at Twenty-third Street, 
over fourteen railways, all of which have heretofore distributed 
most of their passengers at Jersey City, there to cross over the 
ferries at Liberty, Cortlandt, Chambers, Desbrosses, and 
Christopher streets, this will involve a new, and we cannot but 
believe a rapid, forward move of the wholesale houses, the com- 
mercial hotels, theatres, banks, commission houses and local 
manufacturers into the new district which will thus be opened. 
This new district may be said to begin at Tenth, and possibly 
as low as Canal Street, and extend to Forty-second Street, where 
it will combine with the influx by way of the Seventieth Street 
bridge, if that shall ever be built. 

The Twenty-third Street bridge is one in which every 
owner of real estate west of Broadway and between Fourteenth 
and Thirty-fourth streets to the river will have a very direct 
and palpable interest. It would add many times its cost to the 
value of the real estate there situated. The enhancement of 
values could not be measured even by hundreds of millions. It 
would also do much to revolutionize values and uses of land in 
Hoboken and Jersey City, Union Hill, Jersey City Heights and 
the whole domain from Bayonne and Bergen Point on the 
south, to Weehawken and Fort Lee, stretching westward half 
across the State of New Jersey. If the promoters and builders 
of the bridge desire to part with stock, there are fully fifty 
thousand owners of real estate whose value would be enhanced 
by the completion of the great enterprise. It is with this feel- 
ing that we transfer to our pages from the Engineering Maga- 
zine for November a description of the financial aspects of this 
great enterprise from the point of view of its architect, Gustav 
Lindenthal. He says: 
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‘*The bridge for eight tracks (including approaches three 
miles long) authorized by Congress from Hoboken in New 
Jersey to Twenty-third Street in New York (admittedly the 
best location and the only one worthy of serious consideration) 
will cost $21,000,000; $15,000,000 additional are required for 
right of way, approaches, and interest during construction. It 
will have asingle span of 3,100 feet over the entire river. No 
saving in cost can be effected by a pier in the river, because a 
rock foundation can be had ouly at a depth exceeding 250 feet, 
involving hazardous and costly work. This was shown by the 
author years ago, and other engineers have since confirmed his 
judgment.” 

The steam and electrical railroads in New Jersey can be 
connected with those of New York City at a cost of $36,000,000, 
and, if this sum is paid out as fast as the work can be built, then 
four years will suffice for construction. 

The location of the bridge with relation to the local traffic 
is of the first importance. The more local traffic it can com- 
mand and the nearer the bridge can be located to the ferry 
lines having now the heaviest passenger traffic, the greater the 
business it will get. 

A more favorable location than that from Hoboken in New 
Jersey to Twenty-third Street in New York could not well be 
chosen along the entire river front. It will be equally conven- 
ient to all the thirteen railroads and several electric traction 
companies in New Jersey and to the down-town business and 
up-town residential districts in New York. It will be in the 
very heart of the hotel and theatre region and of the retail busi- 
ness and shopping center, which will furnish the largest amount 
of travel during the day, between the morning and evening 
rushes. 

It is safe to say that, if the Brooklyn Bridge were owned 
by a private corporation, its owners would be compelied by self- 
interest to so arrange the bridge that the elevated and electric 
roads of Brooklyn could run their cars directly over to New 
York. In the case of the North River Bridge this privilege will 
be enjoyed by all kinds of railroads in New Jersey. 

The North River Bridge and the elevated railroads in New 
York have, therefore, the following features in common: depend- 
ence upon private capital for construction; opening up new 
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territory for homes and residential purposes; saving of time and 
greater convenience in travel; and an undoubted prospect of a 
vast increase of traffic. The only difference is this—that the 
necessity for the bridge is felt to be much greater than the neces- 
sity for the elevated railroads or for the Brooklyn Bridge was felt 
to be at the time of their construction. 

The elevated railroads began with ro-cent fares, competing 
with the 5-cent fares of the street railroads. Applying that ex- 
perience to the proposed North River Bridge, we may expect 
that at the start an average 5-cent fare in local traffic will very 
well compete with a 3-cent ferry fare, or even a smaller one. 
The ferry carries the passenger merely from shore to shore, 
leaving him to walk from and to the cars, where he pays addi- 
tionalfares. Forinstance, a passenger from Jersey City Heights 
to the retail district near Madison Square in New York has to 
pay at present 13 cents (for one ferry and two street-car fares), 
and do considerable walking besides. If he is lucky in not miss- 
ing connections at the ferry, he may complete his trip in 40 
minutes; otherwise, in 50 minutes. Over the bridge the same 
trip will take 8 minutes and cost 5 cents. 

Passengers from Bayonne and -Greenville far away to the 
south will probably continue to use the ferries to lower New 
York in fine weather, but to the central part of New York they 
will use the bridge at all seasons as the shortest, cheapest, and 
most convenient route. 

Passengers living in the pleasant suburbs of the Orange 
Hills arrive now in one of the railroad stations in Jersey City or 
Hoboken, and walk to the ferry, on an average 800 feet. After 
landing at one of the down-town ferry slips, the passenger finds no 
convenient cars to carry him to his office; he is obliged to walk 
(unless he chooses to hire the expensive cab) through the most 
disagreeable neighborhood of New York, with streets and side- 
walks crowded and obstructed by every conceivable nuisance. 
He will gladly take, for a few cents more, the bridge route, from 
which the elevated railroad will carry him just where he wants 
to go, up or down town, with a saving in time of from 1o to 40 
minutes. It will enable him and his family to come in the even- 
ing to New York to visit the concert or theatre, and return 
home, with no more trouble than if he lived near Central Park. 
People of a saving disposition may continue to use the ferries 
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and climb over truck ladders. All American experience in pas- 
senger transportation,, however, is against it. Increased con- 
venience and saving of time always attracts traffic, in spite of 
somewhat higher fares; otherwise the elevated railroadsin New 
York would have starved to death the first year. 

As traffic increases, facilities can be extended, and passen- 
gers may have the further comfort of riding through from the 
Oranges to the Battery without change, on steam or electric 
cars, as the case may be. 

As regards railroad passengers from a distance and with 
baggage, a higher rate of compensation over the bridge will be 
justified, and an average of 10 cents will be admitted as a mod- 
erate estimate. (Whether the toll be arranged in this or some 
other form is immaterial at present in discussing or estimating 
revenue. ) 

The number of ferry passengers crossing the North river 
in 1886 was 58,894,000; in 1890, 72,260,000; in 1894, nearly 
85,000,000; and, at the present rate of growth, it will reach, in 
1900, at least 100,000,000; 50,000,000 from Hoboken, Jersey 
City, and Newark; 38,000,000 from other towns; and 12,000,000 
from a distance of 30 milés and over. On the New Jersey side, 
within a radius of 30 miles, there is a population of 1,250,000 
tributary to the North River Bridge—nearly equal to that on 
Long Island within the same radius, which at present supplies 
135,000,000 passengers, across the East River. 

In the estimates of revenue, it is assumed that 40 per cent. 
of all passengers across the North River will use the bridge the 
first year—namely, 32,000,000 local and surburban passengers, 
at an average of 5 cents, and about 8,000,000 longer distance 
passengers with baggage, at an average of 1o cents; on the 
whole, 40,000,000 passengers at an average of 6 cents. 

When it is considered that a large increase of population 
(larger than the ordinary rate of increase) will take place in the 
near-by towns and cities of New Jersey, in anticipation of the 
completion of the bridge, as soon as the work can be energetic- 
ally prosecuted; that land for homes is cheap and unlimited in 
New Jersey, within the sight of New York; that house rentals 
are only about one-half; and that a large region will be more 
quickly accessible than Harlem,— it cannot be said that either 
the number of passengers or the toll is placed too high. Still 
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less will it be doubted that the number of passengers will 
rapidly increase from year to year. It is almost certain that 
the experience with the New York elevated railroads will be 
here repeated, if not outdone. 

The growth of the elevated railroads was as follows: in 
1879, 46,045,000 passengers; 1880, 60,832,000; 1881, 75,586,000; 
1882, 86,361,000; 1883, 92,125,000; 1884, 96,703,000; 1885, 
103,355,000; 1886, 115,107,000; 1887, 158,963,000; 1888, 171,- 
529,000; 1889, 179,497,000; 1890, 185,833,000; 1891, 196,714,- 
000; 1892, 213,692,000; 1893, 221,407,000.* 

This increase took place without any increase in the length 
32 miles) of the four parallel roads constituting the elevated 
railroad system in New York, and in competition with parallel 
street car lines, whose business is equally large and growing. 
With such an experience before us, the conclusion can hardly 
be escaped that the bridge traffic, under the much more favor- 
able conditions above named, will certainly grow at a similar 
rate, and in 10 years reach, if not overlap, 160,000,000 passen- 
gers. 

The North River Bridge is intended to be a thoroughfare 
for the railroads, and not anindependently conducted transporta- 
tion route, like the Brooklyn Bridge. The Brooklyn Bridge carries 
one-third and the ferries two-thirds of the total number (135,- 
000,000) crossing the East River, because the latter is compara- 
tively narrow, the ferry lines numerous and conveniently lo- 
cated, and the time of the trip short. The passengers across 
the Brooklyn Bridge are not spared the discomfort of changing 
cars, and the consequent loss of time. 

The North River, cn the other hand, is twice as wide as the 
East river, and the ferry lines are less conveniently located, par- 
ticularly to the business center of New York. The saving 
of time will be comparatively very much greater, with the 
almost certain result that within a few years the bridge pas- 
sengers over the North River will greatly outnumber the ferry 
passengers. 





*The entire street railroad traffic of New York City in 1887 was 164,- 
000,000 passengers, or 148 trips per capita of population (1,107,000). Last 
year (1894), the streets and elevated railroads carried a total of 460,000, - 
ooo passengers, or at the rate of 250 trips per capita of population (1,840,- 
000), proving that increased convenience of travel increases the capita rate 
of travel. 
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In the case of the North River Bridge there will be an im- 
portant saving in the cost of terminals. The suburban traffic 
in New Jersey is being gradually absorbed by the electric rail- 
roads, which will not require the extensive terminal arrange- 
ments in New York that are needed for locomotive trains. A 
loop connection between the incoming and outgoing tracks will 
be sufficient. A very large passenger traffic can be handled 
with that arrangement. The through trains of all kinds require 
more room, but for these the railroads, it is believed, will prefer 
to provide their own passenger stations. 

Another item of revenue will be that of perishable freight 
(including milk, fruit, meat, and other food products), of which 
there are about one thousand one hundred cars daily. The 
saving of time for this freight is so important that all of it can 
be expected for the bridge at the low tolls contemplated. In 
addition there is the express; then the through freight to and 
from New England (which will be limited only by the capacity 
of the New York Central Railroad to take care of it), and a cer- 
tain proportion of the high-class local freight, which will depend 
upon the facilities for loading and unloading. The arrange- 
ment of freight stations separately built and owned by the rail- 
roads in St. Louis in connection with the Merchant Bridge gives 
an indication of the methods likely to be evolved for New 
York. 

The rental from telegraph and telephone wires is also a 
considerable item, amounting, for instance, over the Brooklyn 
Bridge to over $22,000 per annum, and sure to be twice as 
much over the North River Bridge. 

There is no doubt that the revenue will greatly increase 
from year to year, and in ro years probably will reach the same 
amount as on the elevated railroads ($11,000,000) which have 
no revenue worth mentioning, except the passenger traffic at 5 
cent fares,and yet pay good interest on a capitalization of $70, 000, - 
ooo. It is true that more money will be invested, after the 
completion of the bridge, for the enlargement of terminals; but 
these will earn their own rentals. 

The revenue for the first year, conservatively estimated, is 


as follows : 
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I. Toll from 40,000,000 passengers at 6 cents average, 2,400,000 
Toll from express, perishable and high-class freights, 
and from other low-class and through freight to and 
from New England. (The annual number of loaded 
freight cars now crossing the river on floats is over 
1,500,000, and the number of express cars with New 
York freight, but not crossing the river, is about 
110,000) 400,000 loaded express and freight cars at an 


to 





I Rak cctncnctandnneekeceebekewienucese 1,600,000 

3. Telegraph and telephone wire rentals............. oe 30,000 
4. Rentals from real estate (below the tracks) acquired 
and necessary for right of way and improved for rent- 

ing purposes, 3 per cent. net on $3,000,000............ g0,000 

BN bing BAR d nde k KRESS $4, 120,000 


Deduct from the above for maintenance, taxes, and other 
expenses (railroads preferably using their own equip- 
ment and crews, and paying their own operating ex- 
oo) See ee ee TTC ree 820,000 





TN ig gece eee ees ies Oa asia $3,300,000 
sufficient to pay 6 per cent. on $55,000,000, 

Modern ware and storage houses, similar to those of Lon- 
don, equipped with elevators for moving cars directly from the 
tracks tothe warehouse floors, will reduce to a minimum the 
cost of handling, distribution and transfer of freight—a busi- 
ness indispensably connected with the bridge, joined as it will 
be to the railroad system of the entire continent. The Saving 
of time and cost in the transfer of about 6,000,000 tons of mer- 
chandise will be an item so important to the commerce of the 
city that a small proportion of that saving for greatly improved 
service rendered will add vastly to the resources of the Bridge 
Company. 

The North River Bridge is purposely so designed that its 
capacity may be increased from eight to fourteen tracks, a pre- 
caution the necessity of which was taught by the experience 
with the elevated railroads and the Brooklyn Bridge, which 
long ago became too small. The addition of six tracks ona 
second deck, when it becomes necessary, will cost only about 
$3,500,000, against $40,000,000 for a new six-track bridge 
with new approaches and right of way. 

The brutal crowding in the cars of the elevated railroads 
and Brooklyn Bridge should not be taken as a standard for 
transportation capacity. But, assuming 10,000 passengers per 
track per hour, one-quarter of the passengers may still have to 
stand up. On special and rare occasions, when extraordinarily 
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large crowds have to be transported, the capacity per track 
and per hour may reach 15,000 passengers. 

Of the eight tracks over the bridge two are intended for 
freight, two for express trains, and four for suburban and local 
trains with steam or electric power. During commission hours 
the freight tracks may be utilized also for suburban trains. 
The capacity of three tracks in, and as many out, would then 
be available for passenger transportation with a maximum per 
hour of 45,000 passengers. Assuming the number of commis- 
sion hours to be 5 out of 24, and the traffic of the remaining 19 
hours to be equal to that of the 5 commission hours (approxi- 
mately true for the elevated railroads), then six tracks will 
suffice to transport from 450,000 to 500,000 passengers per day, 
or from 165,000,000 to 180,000,000 passengers per year—a num- 
ber which will be reached much sooner than it was on the ele- 
vated railroads. 

Not only, then, may the question whether the North River 
Bridge will pay be answered emphatically in the affirmative, 
but the wonder will be that it was ever asked. It is evident, 
however, that the bridge must be located, first, with reference 
to local passenger traffic, purely railroad traffic being a second- 
ary matter. Fortunately the location at Hoboken meets both 
demands equally well. 

The existing facilities are ample for the prompt execution 
of this large work in four years with the money ready to pay for 
it as promptly as the work can be put up—all of it, for half a 
bridge is worse than no bridge. It is nothing to the point that 
the Brooklyn Bridge required three times, and the Forth Bridge 
in Scotland twice four years. Since their time, very great 
progress has been made in rapid construction on a large scale, 
and a great deal depends on a thorough preparation and organ- 
ization of the work before it is commenced. It can readily be 
contracted for directly with the largest manufacturers and 
builders, under proper guarantees, at bottom prices for cash. 
The project has the further advantage that the legal powers and 
rights of the company have already been adjudicated in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, so that the work may not 
hereafter be interrupted for long periods by injunctions and 
lawsuits. It is well known that delays from that cause have 
been disastrous to several large undertakings in this country. 
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The Legal Merits of Venezuela’s Case. 


Tue Spanish in the New World retain much of the uncom- 
promising spirit of the old grandees of Castile and Aragon. 
Their environment is American, and of the New World; but 
their pride and adhesion to old landmarks and traditions main- 
tain them in close alliance to their Spanish ancestry, who would 
risk but little and yield nothing. This is apparent to any one 
who candidly examines Executive Document No. 226, of the 
soth Congress, First Session, in which the President transmits 
to Congress the documents relating to the pending dispute 
between Venezuela and Great Britain concerning the boundaries 
between British Guiana and Venezuela. 

American editors and some American statesmen have 
freely assumed that because Great Britain has might on her side 
therefore Venezuela must have the right on hers, or there would 
be no contest. Weak powers do not usually stir up groundless 
strife with strong ones. But we discover on the perusal of these 
documents that the essential boundary question, with the same 
merits as it possesses to-day, has been pending 315 years. Dur- 
ing an early stage of this dispute the rights now belonging to 
mighty Great Britain then belonged to the little and weak 
Netherlands, who were at that time in some sort of national free- 
dom or partial vassalagetoSpain. The rights now held by little 
Venezuela were then held by mighty Spain, under its great Philips, 
from Philip II. to Philip V.; yet when the power was thus re- 
versed and the kings of Spain could, with their little finger, 
have easily bent the claims of the Netherlands in South America 
to suit their will, they did not drive out all the non-Spanish 
occupants of the territory between the Essequibo and the Orinoco, 
nor compel their allegiance to Spain. This task, which Spain in 
the zenith of her power would not perform against a petty state 
which was for a time her vassal, the United States are now 
asked, in the name of the Monroe doctrine, to do on behalf of 
Venezuela. Nearly three centuries have passed since Spain 
permitted the adverse possession of the Dutch to begin, and 
every year of the intervening time has tended to strengthen the 
possessory title, against which we are now asked to insist upon 
arbitration or to take up arms. 

Of course it requires careful examination of the documents to 
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ascertain that this is the true state of the case. But when the 
actual facts have thus been arrived at, the principle of inter- 
national law that governs it is clear. 

Spain discovered America and particularly the whole coast 
of Venezuela and Guiana, and so obtained a clear right to settle 
and colonize any and all parts of that coast. This was an in- 
choate right of property which would become absolute 
jurisdiction whenever and wherever her subjects founded col- 
onies and held possession. Spain actually colonized and settled 
or established missions on the Orinoco shortly after 1531. 
Some of her missions were in the now disputed territory, but 
the Spanish built no forts or towns and carried on no permanent 
industries in the part of the coast lying between the Orinoco 
and the Essequibo, though her troops or expeditions made two 
efforts to drive out the Dutch settlers who had done so. From 
the first, therefore, as early as 1580, it was a question between 
Spanish abstract right to colonize, acquired by discovery, and 
Dutch actual possession, acquired by occupancy at points which 
Spanish settlement had left open and vacant. 

In support of Venezuela’s right, her diplomats, on page 27 
of Doc. No. 226, quote Vattel on the Law of Nations, Book II, 
ch. 7. ‘‘Everything included in the country belonging to 
the nation and nobody besides itself, or he to whom it has de- 
volved its right, being able to dispose of it. * * * If it has 
left uncultivated and desert places in the country, nobody has 
the right to take possession of them without its consent. Al- 
though it makes no actual use of them, these places belong to 
it, it has an interest in preserving them for future use, and 
ought not to be accountable to any person for the manner in 
which it makes use of its property.” 

This text refers to the waste places in an old country 
whose settlements surround and contain these waste places, and 
not to the unoccupied parts of a new continent like the Guianas, 
Barima, Moroco and Pumeron coasts in 1598. This is plain 
from such other texts of Vattel as the following (Book II. ch. 7.): 

‘*TIt may happen that a nation may be contented with pos- 
sessing only certain places or appropriating to itself cer- 
tain rights zz a country that has not a master, and be 
little desirous of possessing the whole country. In this 
case another may take what the first has neglected; but this 
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cannot be done without allowing them an entire and absolute in- 
dependence with respect to all the rights acquired by the first.” 
Again (ch. 11), Vattel says: ‘‘We ought not then to consider 
property as so extensive and secure a right that it can be abso- 
lutely neglected during a long space of time, notwithstanding 
all the inconveniences that may happen to human society by 
the proprietor resolving to make use of it according to his ca- 
price. Why does the law of nature order all to respect this 
right of property in him who possesses it, if it is not for the 
peace, safety and advantage of human society? Nature must, 
then, from the same reason, require that every proprietor who, 
for a long time, and without any just reason, neglects his right, 
should be presumed to have entirely renounced and abandoned 
it. This is what forms the absolute presumption or jurts et de 
jure of its being abandoned, and upon which another is legally 
entitled to appropriate the thing abandoned to himself.” 
Again, ‘‘ Usucaption and prescription (title by possession and 
length of time), are founded in the law of nature, are equally a 
part of the law of nations and ought to take place between dif- 
ferent states. So far is the nature of the subject from forming 
any exception, that usucaption and prescription are much more 
necessarily used between sovereign states than between individ- 
uals. * * * Were it permitted to have constantly recourse 
to ancient times, there are few sovereigns who would enjoy 
their rights in security, and there would be no peace to be 
hoped for on earth.”’ 

With the law thus made clear, it is easy to see what is the 
effect of the facts. Not one of the lawyers commissioned by 
Venezuela to speak for her, claims that, since the first few 
priests followed the discoverers into the country in dispute in 
1531 as itinerent missionaries to the natives, and not as settlers, 
there has been any settlement or colonizing by the Spanish of 
ever so small a part of the country between Punta Barima, at 
the mouth of the Orinoco, the extreme western point to which 
Great Britain claims, and the Essequibo. Nor do any of Vene- 
zuela’s diplomats (Calcano in 1876, Camacho in 1880, Seijas in 
1882, and Soteldo in 1885) fail to admit that what they call the 
‘* intrusions” of settlers, resident population, or armed, forcible 
and continuous occupiers, into the now disputed territory from 
1585 to date, have always been made by Dutch and English, as 
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an overflow from what is now British Guiana, except when, on 
two occasions, 1595 and 1665, the Spanish temporarily drove 
the Dutch across the Essequibo, and on a third occasion, 1797, 
they were repulsed in the effort to do so. Even these succes- 
sive attempts to dislodge them, too, prove their continued oc- 
cupancy. Had the Dutch troops come into the same territory 
on a like errand, they would have found no Spanish population 
to dislodge. 

It is Mr. Seijas on behaif of Venezula who, on page 26 of 
the document alluded to, says that in ‘‘ 1596 they (the Spanish) 
immediately drove the Dutch from it (the Essequibo) who at- 
tempted to cross it;” also that ‘‘ in 1779 a Spanish Commissioner 
sent to investigate” found that the Dutch had in Moruca a 
post, although insignificant, since it only consisted of two dis- 
mantled cannon and some swivel guns, and he recommended, 
however, for the security of the new settlements which might 
be made [but never were.—Ed. Econ.] ‘‘the dislodgement of 
the Dutch from said post.’ 

While Moruca is but a few leagues west of the Essequibo 
River, the maintenance of a fort there a century ago, which the 
Spanish resolved to capture but did not, along with other settle- 
ments, forts and trading stations at different and often earlier 
dates, from the Barima and Barama Rivers to Punta Barima on 
the Orinoco itself, serves to spread the continuous and uninter- 
rupted occupation by the Dutch directly across the coast line in 
front of the whole territory in dispute. 

Whatever country owns the coast line may run any reason- 
able line from its coast back to the interior. The utmost line 
claimed by Lord Salisbury runs from this point, Barima, south- 
ward along the line of the nearest mountainsto Brazil. Modern 
example and precept justify the selection of mountain summits 
as better than rivers as boundary lines, since the former make 
amore natural barrier between populations, while rivers are 
almost sure to gather homogeneous populations on both their 
banks. It is.a fact worthy of note that the Venezuelan map 
published by authority of the Venezuelan government and fur- 
nished by it to our own government, notes down every Vene- 
zuelan hamlet and town, but they all fall outside of the farthest 
line drawn by Schaumburgk, Aberdeen, Granville or Salisbury 
as the outer line of the British frontier. But within the dis 
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puted territory, though it contains nearly as large a population 
as Caracas, the Venezuelan map notes no settlement or town 
whatever. The Venezuelan government fails to note on its 
official map of the territory in dispute the towns and settlements 
which now occupy it, but maps it without the population marks 
which are required to make the map a true and accurate map. 
The producers of such a map in a Court of Justice would be at 
an evident disadvantage. 

Against the case made on behalf of Guiana by an uninter- 
rupted possession for three hundred and ten years, Venezuela 
opposes the charge that the whole of this possession was usurpa- 
tion, intrusion and violation of treaties, and their diplomatists 
insist that a good title cannot be obtained by prescription or 
lapse of time where possession is wrongfully usurped in the first 
instance. Unfortunately for the Venezuelan contention, the 
whole purpose of prescription is to cut off inquiry into the ques- 
tion whether the original acquirement of possession was with or 
without right. If it could not do that it would not be in itself a 
valid and peremptory source of title. 

But our citations from Vattel show that the occupancy of 
lands left vacant by an original discoverer is neither a usurpa- 
tion nor an intrusion, but the beginning of a lawful title. If 
the Dutch could get no title by occupancy to coasts which the 
Spanish had merely discovered, but had not settled, then, as 
Lord Aberdeen remarks (p. 30), the English could have no 
present right to any part of Guiana, as it was all first discovered 
by Spaniards, and only belonged to the Dutch by occupancy, 
or what the Venezuelans in their present argument would be 
compelled to call ‘‘ usurpation.” 

The Treaty of Munster, made between Spain and the 
Netherlands in 1648, is strongly quoted by Venezuela as bind- 
ing the two States, each to leave the other in possession of the 
territory in America which it was then occupying. The his- 
torians and geographers, maps and travelers of the period be- 
tween 1648 and 1799 are only in seeming conflict. About an 
equal number and weight of all those sources of information 
represent the territory in dispute as Spanish by right or as oc- 
cupied by the Dutch, both of which are consistent. The only 
occasions between 1580 and 1797 when the Spanish intervened 
at any of the points in the disputed territory were when they 
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came with the strong hand to drive out the Dutch who had 
made their homes there. But though the Spanish Government 
ordered towns and forts to be built at various points, they were 
never built, and no Spanish or Venezuelan populations seem ever 
to have occupied any part of the disputed territory. The Vene- 
zuelan commissioners virtually admit the plea of Lords Aber- 
deen and Salisbury that the occupation has never been Spanish, 
in the following words (p. 32 

‘*To deliver up territories in which populations have been 
founded cannot help producing grievances, in that all the world 
isin accord. But the convenient is not the right, neither can 
it be confounded with it. He who has occupied a thing not his 
own remains with the obligation to restitute it whenever it is 
demanded of him, and to indemnify all the damages consequent 
upon the illicit act.” 

This bases the whole Venezuelan case on the bald and sin- 
gle issue that Spanish discovery gives not merely the first right 
to occupy, and by occupation to acquire, title, but that it gives, 
without occupation, a perfected title which makes all occupation 
by others perpetually wrongful. 

Such a pretense is in contradiction to the clear teachings of 
Vattel and of every other writer on the lawof nations. Indeed, 
it contradicts the plain principles of common sense. 

The Venezuelans have offered on two occasions to run the 
boundary line in a manner which would give British Guiana 
more or less territory on the western bank of the Essequibo. 
Lord Salisbury declines to arbitrate so much as is conceded by 
one of these offers. 

If the line should be run as demanded by Lord Salisbury in 
1880, from Point Barima, on the mouth of the Orinoco, where 
the Dutch seem to have had their fort from about 1589 to 1768, 
no American statesman could declare that it involved a claim 
not justified by nearly two centuries of exclusive Dutch posses- 
sion. Ifthe line should run thence to the nearest mountain 
tops, follow them to the river Cuyuni and up that river to 
Brazil, it would be a logical and severe line; but it does not ap- 
pear that it would involve the surrender by Venezuela of any 
of her own population to English rule. On the contrary, the 
surrender of this territory to Venezuela would abandon 
40,000 British and descendants of Dutch residents to a Spanish 
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jurisdiction which they have for centuries refused to ac- 
knowledge. 

Mere discovery does not give a perfected title. It gives 
only a prior opportunity to obtain a title by occupying. In this 
case the Spaniards have always claimed but never occupied. 
The movement into a country to reside there, of a population 
acknowledging a national jurisdiction is necessary to perfect a 
national title to the country. 

We are wary of uttering a word in behalf of British preten- 
sions to foreign territory, for we are deeply sensible of the ag- 
gressive tendency of British diplomacy in all parts of the worid. 
They have ever been hungry for conquest, and assert their title 
to ownership, and enforce their claims, especially against weak 
nations, on the slimest evidence. In all such matters Eng- 
land’s policy is to give itself the benefit of the doubt; but in 
the present case, so far as official documents throw any light on 
the subject, the facts are against the Venezuelan claim. To be 
right is better even than to be against the British. 


What Shall Be Done With the Tariff? 


Success involves responsibility. The Republican party has 
been elected upon two successive decisive votes by unparalleled 
majorities. If the extraordinary majorities given in 1894-95 
mean anything, they mean that a protective policy shall be 
maintained. The recent changes in the tariff have created an 
alarming deficit in the revenue as well as serious injury to cer- 
tain industries, notably those of wool and woolens. 

When Congress meets, the first problem with which it will 
have to deal will be the revenue. It must either consent to per- 
petuate the present policy of running the nation into debt by a 
continuous series of bond issues, or adopt measures to increase 
the revenue by about $70,000,000 a year. If it decides to re- 
deem the solvency of the government by increasing the tevenues, 
which, of course, it will, it must choose between protective or 
non-protective methods of raising the revenue. On this point 
the Nation hath spoken. Protective methods have been demanded. 
Unless the clearly enunciated conviction of the people is to be 
set aside and ignored, the revenue must be raised by protective 


duties only. Any concession to the doctrine of raising the 
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needed revenue by a tax on beer or on bank checks, or by any 
other mode of increasing the internal taxes, would be a viola- 
tion of the public confidence and entitle the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress to the same kind of discipline that has just been meted out 
to the members of the Fifty-third. Nor hasthis Congress the 
right, by the conditions of its existence, to consider any propo- 
sition for meeting the deficiency by increasing the tax on tea, 
coffee, or any non-competing foreign articles. 

This is what the President and the 53d Congress stood for 
and is what the colossal majorities of 1894—’95 condemn. We 
repeat, then, that to be true to the explicit mandate of the elec- 
tion, the 54th Congress has no option but to raise the necessary 
revenue through protective duties, and through them alone. 

Of course this involves the opening of the tariff question, 
which of itself is a very serious matter. Many Republican 
journals throughout the country have already begun to realize 
the seriousness to their party of another tariff session of Con- 
gress. Itis being urged by some that since it is doubtful 
whether the Senate would pass a revenue bill providing for 
more protective duties, and if such a measure should get through 
the Senate, the President may be relied upon to veto it. It is 
useless for this Congress to open the question, especially as the 
very discussion of the subject will have a disturbing effect upon 
business; and, it is added, a disturbance in business would be 
injurious to the prospects of the Republican party in 1896. 
After both the Senate and the Presidency shall be secured, the 
tariff question must be thoroughly revised on a protective basis. 

This is the reasoning of politicians and not of statesmen. It 
puts the success of the Republican party before the interests of 
the country. Any scheme which does that is bad politics as well 
as poorstatesmanship. Party success must be earned, and in the 
long run can be secured only by high-minded public service. 

The opening of the tariff question to put duties up probably 
never harms business. In 1862-5 the duties were raised almost 
every six months, and business clapped its hands for joy. In 1867 
duties were raised again and business boomed. So in 1875 and 
1890. It is only when the tariff question is opened to lower 
duties that business shrinks. The advocates of the Wilson Bill 
struggled to deny that the tariff question was the chief cause of 
the business disturbance of ’92— 3-4, but they now, in common 
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with everybody else, admit the fact. That business men shrink 
from another protracted discussion of the subject is a sufficient 
cause for caution. 

Although the new tariff has been injurious throughout the 
country and seriously affected many industries, its more se- 
rious blunders can be corrected without a general revision of 
the tariff. While a revision along the lines of increasing duties 
would never create a disastrous disturbance, a general revision 
should be avoided for two reasons: (1) because it will take too 
long a time, and may possibly then be defeated by the Senate 
or the President; and (2) it would agitate an unnecessarily large 
number of persons. 

The protective party is in power. Business confidence 
needs only this guarantee against home-industry-depleting 
legislation. Foreign capital will feel safer in holding our se- 
curities. Domestic capital will feel warranted in participating 
in new enterprises. 

To pass the question over until after the Presidential election 
would be to evade the issue which the deficiency in the Treas- 
ury makes imperative. A general revision of the tariff, with a 
protracted session of Congress, would create industrial and 
financial uncertainty. 

Neither of these two courses, therefore, can be justified 
either on the ground of party success or public welfare. In 
view of the peculiar situation, with the imperative command of 
a popular vote, and handicapped by an adverse executive and a 
doubtful Senate, the new Congress must adopt a policy that 
shall be at once simple, direct and emphatic. 

Its revenue measure should not admit of protracted discus- 
sion. It should not contain more than three or four clauses. 
The Republican majority should put it through with the ut- 
most dispatch. Then, if the Democrats in the Senate 
and the President insist upon defeating it, the responsi- 
bility of perpetuating the deficiency, and the continual in- 
crease of the national debt, will be theirs. So much the new 
Congress cannot avoid without itself assuming the respon- 
sibility for the failure to sustain the solvency of the nation. If 
its leaders are willing to adopt this course, and so meet the 
situation in a prompt, brief and efficient manner, it can do it 
by changing two items in the tariff law: 
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(1) Restore the duty on wool and woolens. 

(2) Levy a duty of one cent a pound on raw sugar. 

These two items would furnish nearly eighty millions of 
revenue, which would make up the entire deficiency. 

The reason for taxing wool and woolens is that these indus- 
tries received the greatest injury at the hands of the new tariff 
law. It is quite probable that a duty of 6 or 8 cents a pound 
instead of 12, on raw wool, would be adequate for all protective 
purposes and possibly yield sufficient revenue. This with the 
resumption of the duty on woolens would yield a revenue of 
from twenty to thirty millions. A duty of one cent a pound on 
raw sugar would cause practically no disturbance of business 
whatever. 

The little readjustment that would arise from these two 
changes would all be on the hopeful and stimulating side of 
domestic industries. It would afford protection to American 
sugar raisers and be a hardship to nobody. It would also do 
away with that very objectionable device, the payment of boun- 
ties, which has found little favor among protectionists of any 
period. It has the added disadvantage of depleting the treas- 
ury instead of adding to the revenues, in proportion as they suc- 
ceed in promoting production. 

A revenue measure covering wool, woolens and sugar, be- 
sides protecting languishing industries, would be at once simple, 
explicit, direct and effective. With the immense majority in 
the new House, it could be passed intwoweeks. Such a policy 
would demonstrate to the country that the new Congress had 
conviction, courage and political integrity, and defeat at the 
hands of the President or his friends in the Senate would but 
add to its honor and future success. 


Practical Christian Sociology. 


ScIENTIFIC men observe that the absence of the critical 
and logical faculty in clergymen is one of the sstart- 
ling facts of the present day. Especially do those who 
seek to modernize the Gospel by blending it with certain 
elements of science excite our admiration by their ver- 
satility of invention. They bring to their aid a phenom- 
enal inaccuracy of statement and a socially dangerous 
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looseness of inference, which make it difficult to point out 
their errancy without seeming to impugn their motives. Often 
that very element of veracity to which they are assumed to 
have solemnly dedicated their lives, is lost and submerged in 
their pleasing flow of the impossible. This characteristic is 
strikingly illustrated in a work entitled ‘‘ Christian Sociology,” 
by Mr. Crafts. While entertaining, and in a sense captivating, 
it manifests intense desire to make the world better by queer 
stories. Some of these festive creations are pretty, some sad 
and some ingenious. But all are inspiring. All tend toward 
what Mr. Craft believes to be a higher life, so much higher 
that one feels it is a pity that the steps by which it is reached 
are not historic verities. 

Thus Mr. Crafts chooses to indulge the pretty fancy that 
the word ‘‘ wife,” by virtue of the original signification of its 
Saxon or Scandinavian root, means ‘‘ weaver,’ and that the 
word husband means house-band. On this happy conception 
he constructs these charming stanzas: 


‘‘ Wife means weaver,” he said; 
‘* And when hearts truly wed 
There is knitting of soul unto soul; 
Life itself is the thread 
From the breast spool of red 
Which a will not ourown doth unroll. 


Through the warp of heart cords 
Shoots the woof of sweet words, 
And the shuttle that weaves them is love; 
Fairer robes this affords 
Than have princes and lords, 
Less only than angels above. 


‘* Through the changes in life 
Stands the weaver, the wife, 
By the side of the love-driven loom; 
Keeping out knots of strife, 
While the bright threads are rife, 
And she weaveth the beauty of home.” 

The fact is, that the word weaver comes from a root 
meaning a web, and the word ‘‘ wife” from a root meaning 
to vibrate or tremble, alluding to the craven or timid element of 
fear, which in the brutal bluntness of early Saxon and Scan- 
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dinavian barbarism constituted the marked feature of wifehood. 
Whoever has heard an American Indian command his squaw 
will have ocular demonstration of the primitive meaning of the 
word ‘‘ wife.” 

Again we are told (p. 165) concerning Adam Smith that, 
when a boy his eye fell upon that sentence of Jeremy Bentham 
—‘‘ the greatest good of the greatest number,” which took such 
hold of his mind that it led him in manhood to write ‘‘ The Wealth 
of Nations. As Smith was born in 1723 and Bentham in 1748, 
Smith was 25 years old when Bentham was born; andas ‘‘ The 
Wealth of Nations,” which had occupied 10 years in the writ- 
ing, was published in 1776, at a time when Bentham had only 
published his criticism on Blackstone’s lectures, it is plain that 
Smith could have borrowed no inspiration in his boyhood from 
Bentham. 

On page 125 our author declares that ‘‘all sympathetic strikes 
have been weighed and found wanting, numbered and finished.”’ 
If this means that there will be no more sympathetic strikes it 
is an unwarranted and false prediction. If it means that there 
ought to be no more, it is an unwarranted economic statement, 
for all strikes are sympathetic. If none are to strike but those 
who are directly injured by the employer’s action, the employer 
would only need to divide up his action by making it apply to a 
few at a time to enforce any degree of submission. Ina certain 
sense American Emancipation and, indeed, most political move- 
ments involve the principle of sympathetic strikes. 

Church organizations can be useful in the instruction of the 
people in economic questions only in the degree that the preach- 
ers who assume to discuss them first become sound and judi- 
cious in their judgments and accurate and truthful in their state- 
ments. Mr. Crafts’ judgments on economic questions are of 
the flashy and ad captandum sort. 

The economic object of his book is to cause higher wages to 
be paid by employers, but if they are not paid, then to persuade 
workmen to ‘‘patience.” The ethical assumption which condi- 
tions the book is that both these courses are evident duties. 
All this is supposed to be axiomatic. The fact that some peo- 
ple are very poor and their employers very rich makes it im- 
pious to dispute that the former ought to get more at the hands 
of the latter. The source from they ought to be paid is divi- 
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dends. Profit makers ought to divide less, in order that wage 
workers may receive more. All these highly important propo- 
sitions, which it would be so interesting to an economist to see 
proved, are assumed by Mr. Crafts to be true without proof. 
That the world would be better in the degree that dividends 
should be confiscated and applied to the payment of wages, and 
that wage workers should be content if this is not done, are 
too evident to be soiled or obscured by argument. 

Next in importance to this high duty of capitalists to de- 
vote their dividends to the payment of higher wages is the 
duty of wage workers not to strike in order to get them. If 
such higher wages are not paid they should be patient and wait 
until the Kingdom of God shall come in the hearts of capitalists 
and induce them to do as Crafts tells them. 

The organization which Mr. Crafts is pleased to call by va- 
rious names, such as ‘‘the Church,” ‘‘the Kingdom of God,” 
‘*the Love of Jesus,” ‘‘the Reign of Christ,” is to be the 
agency which will cause the rich to devote their dividends to 
paying higher wages and the poor to be patient, without strikes 
or strife, tillthey do. Christian sociology consists in teaching 
that the various and heterogeneous associations of men, of often 
unlike and sometimes antagonistic aims and faith, whom Mr. 
Crafts clothes with a forced and specious unity under the pseu- 
donym ‘‘the Church,” are the competent and only possible 
means of solving all problems of interest that divide the em- 
ployers from the employing class. Mr. Crafts admits at the out- 
set that ‘‘the Church” was not constituted for the purpose of 
determining or even investigating economic problems, and that 
‘*the Church,” as such, is still a tyro in economic science, only 
a few of its local congregations having held offhand and super- 
ficial conferences on the subject of labor and capital, which came 
tono unity and no result except to teach them how little they 
knew. 

The one united organization which represents 200,000,000 
of Christians, leaving only about 160,000,000 of Protestants and 
the Greek Church outside its fold, has issued through its Pope 
two very clear encyclical letters. The first teaches that social- 
ism is >t to be tolerated by the Church; the second that it is. 
The first holds that laborers are to be patient and get their so- 
ciology from the Church and its bishops. The second declares 
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that the Church and its bishops are to have respect for the impa- 
tience of laborers, and are to allow their priests to teach laborers 
to aspire toward the coming social revolution. The first de- 
clares that private property in land is the basis of civilization ; 
the second, that the right of agitation against private property 
in land is part of Catholic liberty. 

This in substance is the chaotic whole exteriorly known as 
‘*the Church.” No portion of it has yet been instructed sys- 
tematically in economic science, and no two fragments of it have 
acommon platform of debate or tribunal of decision. This 
is the agency which is to educate the rich into paying just wages 
and is to drill the poor to be patient in the receipt of unjust 
wages. : 

Notwithstanding the Church as a whole has never been able 
to settle any of its own disputed theories as to duty, destiny and 
God, we are not insensible to the fact that its methods have 
often been discreet and harmonizing, and that it has the advan- 
tage in disputes between capital and labor of a certain neutrality 
of position which might be made useful if its officers and agents 
are well equipped with economic knowledge as well as with kind 
intent. 

Mr. Crafts regards the labor unions as inadequate repre- 
sentatives of labor interests (p. 129), because they contain in all 
in the United States only about one million members, while 
‘* the Methodist and Baptist Churches contain more wage earners 
than all the unions.” 

But the Methodist and Baptist Churches were not formed to 
raise wages or to dispose of capitalistic dividends. Mr. Crafts 
vould resent the imputation that even a small, faithful congre- 
gation and pastor, consisting perhaps of ten persons, would be 
necessarily helpless and inefficient for lack of numbers in the 
work for which that congregation is formed and to which it is 
adapted, viz., saving souls. It is almost a cardinal doctrine of 
Protestantism that wealth and numbers increase the difficulty 
of doing good work in the matters of religion. They tend to 
make a church ‘‘worldly,” i.e., to convert it into a social 
organization. ° 

Ever so small a church can labor more effectively in relig- 
ious work than the largest trades union could in that line. It 
is reasonable to infer that a trades union, however small the 
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membership, might work more efficiently than the largest 
church on a wage question. 

Mr. Crafts’ plan for the solution of social questions is the 
ordinary one of magnifying his own office. It consists in going 
back toatheocracy. The Church has never felt much reluctance 
to become the State. Ina like degree, as many Christians out- 
side of church membership are effectively represented by the 
church organizations, so the wage-workers not in the unions are 
efficiently spoken for by the unions. 

The real hope then that ‘‘the Church,” or the Church’s 
methods, are adequate to the solution of the labor question 
is not seriously greater than the hope that the organized trade 
unions will work efficiently to the same end. 

Since the means by which the Church is to govern are as- 
sumed to be persuasive rather than coercive, the quality of the 
statements which are supposed to be essential to persuade be- 
comes important. 

On page 123 we find Mr. Crafts saying that in New York 
City, in 1894, there was a monopoly called the Bread Trust, 
which resisted a crusade of public opinion against charging eight 
cents a pound for bread that cost it two cents. 

There has been, and can be, no monopoly of bread-making 
in New York City, since every family that has a fire can make 
and bake its bread. There has been no crusade of public opin- 
ion against something that was impossible—no charge of eight 
cents a pound for bread in 1894. The common five-cent loaf 
has for years weighed a pound. The cost of materials has at 
all times been, and should be, about two and one-half cents a 
pound or loaf, before the baker’s work is applied, and most food 
doubles in price in its preparation for the table by cooking, and 
should do so, to give the retailer compensation for his work. 
There is no soullessness of corporations in the case. 

On page 146 we find the phrase ‘‘ industrial injustice that 
now prevails,” and on the same page the assertion that ‘‘ justice 
in industry will leave small room for charity.” These socialist 
phrases are frequent. What the suffering poor need is ‘‘ abund- 
ance.” 

Capital has no means of making dividends, except by em- 
ploying, feeding, clothing, transporting or sheltering labor. It 
must in some way serve in order to reign. 
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To suppose that capital ruthlessly discharges it laborers 
while it is still making dividends out of their labor, and hence, 
that the continued dividends form a fund out of which idle 
labor can be paid continued wages, is economic lunacy. If 
wages stop it is proof that profits have previously stopped. If 
workers are idle, the capital which hired them is idle. To get 
at how wages can be resumed there must be an inquiry as to 
what will restore profits. 

Mr. Crafts says (p. 304) that, ‘‘ compared with the drink: =s- 
tion, the tariff wrangle is a mere baby.” Let us see; th nk 
question gives rise to a consumption of liquors, partly as bever- 
ages, partly for mechanical, medicinal, and sacramental pur- 
poses, amounting to $900,000,000a year. Much of this is harm- 
ful, some of it is useful. But it is consumption. It is not 
direct deprivation, want or calamity. 

The tariff question has, in the opinion of a clear majority, 
and that the most intelligent of the American people, in two 
years impaired values in the United States by 20,000,000, 000 of 
dollars, and annual earnings by 40 per cent., or 4,000,000, 000 of 
dollars. 

The relative dimensions of the tariff baby to the temper- 
ance baby are therefore about 20 to 1, if we consider only the 
money side. If we resort to their moral aspect,so much of 
crime is due to poverty that the proportions are not greatly 
changed. The advocates of protection, by tariffs on imports, 
to those domestic industries with which foreign industries com- 
pete, of the diversification of domestic industries by irrigation 
of the arid West, of all internal improvements that will intensify 
our interior commerce, of such discriminating duties on imports 
as will revive our merchant marine, of such a banking system 
as will give capital the greatest mobility for investment in those 
parts of the country where it is scarce, are called by Mr. Crafts 
materialists. 

They endeavor to give the laboring classes abundance. 
This, inour opinion, is something betterthan the glittering meta- 
physical abstraction or concept known as justice, about which 
notwo minds agree. Abundance in material goods renders 
questions of abstract justice idle and profitless. When a man 
living in a good home, surrounded by every comfort, and asso- 
ciating with comfortable friends has enjoyed a good dinner, he 
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is then ready to listen with cheerful indifference to the agitator 
who undertakes to prove that if all taxes were reduced toa 
single tax, or if wealth were distributed by the State, or if 
municipalities owned all the monopolies, the partridge on which 
he has dined would have held one more acorn in his crop. 

The class of writers to which Mr. Crafts belongs is con- 
siderable in numbers and respectable even in its errors. It 
1as the ear of a large public following. It means unselfishly to 
do good, but it has a bias against industrial policies, on the no- 
tion that actions whose motive is profit are less beneficent than 
those whose motive is benevolent. This is a fundamental mis- 
take. The great and all-important motives which cause the 
performance of the world’s best work are selfish and profitable. 
Altruism is good as a help to the unfit—to those who fail or are 
ill-conditioned. But the world’s work in the main must be done 
by the fit. 


Economic Service of Capital. 


THE economic forces of society carry the index hand of 
price on all compensatory products to that point which pays a 
capital cost which is additional to the wage labor cost of every 
productive process. No productive process can continuously go 
on except as these two costs are paid out of the price of the 
joint product of capital and labor. Carl Marx thinks he de- 
detects divergence in the direction which these two values, labor 
value and capital value, take, and declares that the laborer 
ought to get them both; that that which goes to compensate 
capital isa reward for monopoly and not for service, and that the 
‘* restoration ” of this surplus value to labor is the one moral re- 
form now needed to reconstruct society on a basis of justice. 
This erroneous view forms the very pivot of all socialism. 

The Duke of Argyle in ‘‘ Unseen Foundations” substi- 
tutes for the word ‘‘ capital” the word ‘‘ abilities,” and under- 
takes to show that the share of value which goes to labor in 
wages pays only or mainly for the manual or physical effort 
involved in production, while the ‘‘ surplus value ” of Carl Marx, 
the share of the price of the gross product of each process 
which remains after wages are paid, goes to pay for ‘‘ abilities,” 
i. e., for intellectual service. 
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This form of statement by the Duke of Argyle, which is 
followed by Mallock, is not particularly true. The two factors 
which consume the larger portion of the share of the price 
which remains in the employer’s hand after paying wages are 
rent of the plant in which the business is carried on, and inter- 
est on the capital with which it is conducted. These are both 
returns to capital, and the only ability they pay for is the abil- 
ity to amass and invest capital properly. So nearly do these 
two factors swallow up the whole of what Carl Marx calls 
‘* surplus value,” that it is axiomatic among business men that 
the enterpriser who is working wholly on hired plant and bor- 
rowed capital cannot long keep his head out of water. The 
payment of full rent on plant and full interest on capital 
swamps the enterpriser, so speedily as to disclose the economic 
law that the employers’ share in the price of products, after 
paying wages only, tends constantly towards a fund sufficient to 
pay rents and interest only, to the utter elimination of true 
profits. 

This mode of division is thus hinted at by Adam Smith 
(Book II, ch. 3), ‘fthat part of the annual produce of the 
land and labor of any country, which replaces a capital, never 
is immediately employed to maintain any but productive hands. 
It pays the wages of productive labor only.” ‘‘ When it (the 
annual product) first comes, either from the ground or from the 
hands of the productive laborers, it naturally divides itself inte 
two parts. One of them, and frequently the largest, is in the 
first place destined for replacing a capital (i.e., reimbursing for 
wages paid, both in the last process and in producing the raw 
material for that process) or for renewing the provisions, mate- 
rials and finished work which had been withdrawn from a capi- 
tal. The other for constituting a revenue, either to the owner 
of this capital, as interest, or to some other person, as the rent 
of his land. Of the produce of a great manufactory, in the 
same manner, one part, and that always the largest, replaces 
the capital of the undertaker of the work; the other pays his 
profit, and thus constitutes a revenue to the owner of this. 
capital.” 

The ‘‘ability” that takes the direction of industry, pays 
wages, organizes industry and makes profits, or disperses capi- 
tal and loses, is thus seén to be one special form of ability, viz. : 
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economic ability or the ability to amass capital, to loan it safely 
and to invest it profitably in land. This ability, on analysis, 
resolves itself into the ability to foresee the demand of the aggre- 
gate societary movement as to the space it is to live and work in 
(paid for by rent), the time it must have to produce in (paid for 
by interest and wages), and the adaptation of its lines and modes 
of production to the public demand (paid for by salaries for abili- 
ties and by profits on investments. ) 

The fact that the average value (prices) of commodities con- 
tains a compensation for these steering services on the part of 
the employing class, which Carl Marx calls ‘‘surplus values,” 
and declares to be proximately equal to the wage or labor value, 
shows that capital’s services are all economic and value-creating 
services, just as much as that of wage labor, or they would not 
add this ‘‘surplus”’ value of Marx to the product in a manner 
to make it visible in the price. 

Each of the services rendered by capital resolves itself on 
analysis into a labor-serving service. The labor-saving and 
time-saving quality of machinery is evident. But a lot of land 
also is a labor-saving investment, when it-is so built upon that 
5,000 persons instead of fifty may save transportation labor by 
working upon it, i. e., may place themselves nearer to the por- 
tion of the societary movement which they need in order to 
make those exchanges of labor or money or commodities which 
pertain to their business. Loans of money also save labor if 
they supply a man at once with the use of capital which it would 
take him years to amass. All profits are labor-saving gains be- 
cause they come from and in some way satisfy a greater eco- 
nomic demand for commodities at a less cost than had before 
been done, whereby the profit maker gets all that share of sav- 
ing in cost, which he is not compelled by competition to part 
with to the consumerin reduced price. 

Since every form of the service rendered by capital resolves 
itself into labor saving, it follows that the reason why capital 
compensation, i. e. (the surplus value of Carl Marx), is con- 
tained in the price, is because wage labor alone could not pos- 
sibly render the half of the service which capital renders as 
cheaply as capital itself renders it. 

Conceding that the cause of all price or value in commodi- 
ties is service rendered in producing the commodity, and that 
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this service is rendered jointly, and in many cases, equally by 
capital and labor, and that the cost of rendering this service de- 
termines price, we are brought back to the question, what de- 
termines the cost of rendering the service? Obviously a larger 
cost will not be continuously invested in rendering any service 
than the abilities and inclination of consumers continuously in- 
cline them to pay. In short, while the abilities of producers 
create commodities in the physical'sense, it is the ability and 
inclination of consumers to pay for them that give them value. 

This economic fact has nowhere been better presented than 
in the tables and diagrams of our Departments of Agriculture, 
showing that wages of agricultural labor and prices of agricul- 
tural products and values of farm lands all rise in direct pro- 
portion as consumers of farm products predominate in number 
over producers; and that this ratio works out arithmetically in 
every county and State in the United States. Wages of manu- 
facturing and prices of manufactured products, and the costli- 
ness or value of manufacturing plants, relatively to the volume 
and value of their output, all rise as we get away from the cen- 
tres of manufacturing industry to the points where the con- 
sumers of these manufactured products outnumber most heavily 
their producers. 

Shoes grow dearer as we go from Lynn westward, while 
chairs may grow dearer as we go from Grand Rapids and Chi- 
cago, whether eastward or westward. 

But consumers’ ability, or, as Adam Smith calls it, effective 
demand, is, in fact, the ability of the complimentary class of 
producers. If but two things were produced, shoes and corn, 
and each was swapped for the other, then an increase in the 
production of corn, without any corresponding increase in the 
production of shoes, would send up the price of shoes, until a 
given amount of effort expended in producing shoes would 
again pay for the equivalent amount of effort expended in pro- 
ducing corn. Adam Smith was right in regarding labor as the 
cause of all value, but his language has become anachronous 
only because since his day the larger use of machine power has 
made it true that nearly half of all labor is performed by capi- 
tal. All the variations in price are merely so many outmoving 
waves of impulse, all seeking a more exact equation in ex- 
change between equally effective industrial efforts. It is the 
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perfect equivalence in exchange of equally effective efforts to 
supply demand that constitutes the level at which all the tur- 
bulence in the great ocean of values comes to a rest. 

The ideal price of every commodity is that at which a given 
amount of efforts—a day’s work, for instance, measured accord- 
ing to its effectiveness in satisfying human demand, through this 
commodity—will balance against an equivalent effort employed 
in producing any other commodity. Nothing bears a value 
except human effort, and the totality of human effort consti- 
tutes the whole fund with which human effort can anywhere be 
purchased. Society advances, and both the number and the 
quality of its enjoyments increase directly in proportion to the 
number and variety of these exchanges of human effort, and in- 
versely as the square of the friction with which they are accom- 
plished. As all compensation for effort is wages, and all wages 
are a return of counter-efforts, there can be no such thing as a 
universal rise of the wages of all sorts of efforts. As some be- 
come more highly paid, others must become more gratuitous, 
for the ultimate definition of high wages must be the purchase 
of much effort with little, and this capacity is one which cannot 
be made universal. It may be general in one country, occupa- 
tion, locality or period relatively to another, but each wave 
must have its trough as well asitscrest. The entire population 
of the globe cannot be enabled each to purchase a large amount 
of service from others by the expenditure of a small amount of 
effort. But it is conceivable that each inhabitant of the globe 
can be furnished with a large aggregate of commodities by the 
expenditure of a small amount of effort. 

The chief feature which has characterized modern industry 
has been the rapid differentiation between the rate of wages 
in the highly capitalized (machine-using) countries and that in 
the hand labor, non-capitalized or barbarious countries. The 
rate of wages is from twenty-five to forty times higher in the 
United States than in India and China, and the rates in the in- 
termediate nations grade downward in a descending scale as we 
pass from California eastward to China. Yet, so reinforced is 
the Western world by machine power and intellectual force, that 
Sir Thomas Brassey found that a given volume of effective 
work, the building of a mile of railway, for instance, cost as much 
in India as in America. The military strength of nations is no 
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longer measured by their number of fighting men and chariots, 
but by their number of foot-tons of working power. 

Great Britain contains but 35,000,000 and India about 
225,000,000 of people. But when Great Britain is reinforced 
by a machine power equal to that of 1,200,000,000, and India by 
a machine power of probably less than half her manual power, 
Great Britain sums up four times stronger than a country hav- 
ing sixfold her population. 


The Status of Sociology. 


WE owe to Comte the word ‘‘sociology,’’ which first appeared 
in the fourth volume of his ‘‘ Positive Philosophy,” issued in 
1839. With him it was a comprehensive term, covering the 
positive study of all the fundamental laws proper to social phe- 
nomena. He was the first to grasp the idea of society as a whole 
and to realize its solidarity. Ever since Comte’s day the chief 
difficulty seems to have been with the word, coined by Comte 
to make it stand for something distinctive and definite. 

The debate is still on as to what precisely is meant by ‘‘soci- 
ology.” There are some who claim that it is a part of political 
economy; and teachers of the latter science have been accus- 
tomed to deal with sociology as a branch or outgrowth of econ- 
omics. Prof. Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
is an able advocate of this view, holds ‘‘that the only entrance 
to sociology lies through the economic studies which have already 
proved so fruitful of results in an adjacent field.”’ 

In some educational institutions sociology is regarded as a 
philosophy of society, while in others it is practically a study of 
the institutions of tribal communities. Herbert Spencer makes 
sociology a physical philosophy of society and at the same time 
treats it as solely and essentially descriptive. He has been a 
brilliant exemplar of observation and generalization, but he 
seems to be cognizant of only such forces as he saw workiag in 
nature, and he interprets all social growth substantially in terms 
of the evolutionary theory. 

In Belgium, where there has been a most remarkable and 
significant development of interest in the social sciences, Dr. 
Greef has devoted himself to the construction of a general soci- 
ology, of which two introductory volumes have appeared. He 
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adopts a certain classification of social phenomena which prac- 
ticaliy includes everything, from the harvesting of corn and 
grapes to electioneering contests, and finds the special province 
of sociology in the phenomena of contracts. 

Among French sociologists, Le Play is deserving of special 
mention, particularly for developing methods of social investi- 
gation and because of his clear delineation of certain corrupt 
conditions and unsocial tendencies. René Worms, an official 
of the French Bureau of Commerce . :4 Industry, and Secretary 
of the Institute Internationale de Sociology, regards as a science 
only ‘‘the general science of societies,” and differentiates it 
sharply from economic science. 

Lillienfield in his ‘‘ Thoughts upon the Social Science of the 
Future,” in four volumes, takes for his thesis ‘* that human life, 
like physical organisms, is a real entity; it is nothing more than 
a continuation of nature; it is only a higher expression of the 
same energies which underlie all natural phenomena.” 

Schdffle, the Austrian statesman, in his able work, entitled 
‘* Structure and Life of the Social Body,” pursues analytically 
processes guided by the analogies of biology, his aim being to 
discover the functional relations of social phenomena. He dis- 
sects society to find its immanent needs and possibilities, and in 
that way proposes to find the basis for intelligent social life. 

American sociologists are beginning to make a name for 
themselves, and while differing in definitions and methods, are 
yet earnestly engaged in exploiting the new science. 

Lester F. Ward is pronounced in his views as to the scope 
and meaning of sociology, and emphasizes, as no one else has, 
the psychic forces in society. He argues that artificial selec- 
tion gradually supplements natural selection, and claims that 
society, in becoming self-conscious, can and should shape, voli- 
tionally shape, its own ends. Mr. Ward makes social evolution 
distinctly a psychic product. 

Prof. A. N. Small, head Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, defines the science as ‘‘ first, the synthesis 
of all that has been learned about society as it has been and 
as it is, in its structure and in its essence; and second, it is the 
science of social ideals—a qualitative and approximate account 
of the society which ought to be.” Practically, in his teaching, 
Professor Small makes sociology a co ordinating science; differ- 
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ing therein from other university teachers, who treat it as a 
fundamental science, 

Professor Giddings, of Columbia, for whom was created the 
first American university Professorship of Sociology, thus dis- 
tinctively designated, claims that ‘‘sociology, general or philo- 
sophical, is a broad penetrating and thorough scientific study 
of society as a whole, a search for its causes, for the laws of its 
structure and growth, and for a rational view of its purpose, 
function, meaning and destiny. It is the science which pur- 
poses to investigate the forces which have come into action 
where human society exists.” Its practical utility, in his judg- 
ment, consists in deriving the rules of right social living from 
the facts and laws which prevail by nature in the constitution 
of society. Then there are critics like Dr. S. W. Dike, who in- 
sist that a clear distinction must be maintained between the terms 
**sociological” and ‘‘social,” since they are not equivalent, and 
only popular confusion results from the careless employment of 
the words. 

One might well exclaim after this incomplete array of 
definitions, what is to be done when there is such a diversity, 
not to say contrariety, of views as to the meaning and province 
of sociology. Some justly feel that much of the work thus far 
in the department of sociology has been distinctive. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, in the same line, has said ‘‘ that there 
is no science of sociology, properly scientific; merely a host of 
vague empirical observations too flimsy to be useful in strict 
logical inference.” This may be an extreme utterance, but it 
is in part the result of disagreements among scholars as to just 
what sociology is. There is no mistaking the popular desire 
for something practical, something which will contribute in 
scientific ways to the betterment of society. We do not, how- 
ever, sympathize with those who deem society necessarily ab- 
struse and purely theoretical, or ‘‘an ensemble of our political 
and moral sciences bound together in a fanciful unity.” 

If sociology is to stand and hold the place claimed for it, it 
must be constructive and address itself to the work of applying 
social principles to concrete social problems. If sociology is a 
real, coherent science, then we may expect from it large results 
of great practical moment. That it has not become a science 
clearly defined, and in its purpose accepted by all scholars and 
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those seeking better social conditions, is in part owing to its 
unwillingness to avow any constructive aim. The sciences 
dealing with man in society can no longer remain indifferent or 
hostile to moral laws which underlie all social progress. There 
is more to be done than to gather statistical data and investi- 
gate phenomena apart from moral forces. The work of soci- 
ology only begins with the observation of existing phenomena. 
We hold that it must give society a knowledge of how to create 
phenomena that shall be just, how apply principles that will 
lead to right social motives and visions. 

Political economy has been ‘‘the dismal science,” because 
it dealt with man as with a mere machine, took no account of his 
higher nature and its wants, treated him as if only possessed of 
material necessities, and ignored the fact that he had moral re- 
lations. Economic science must be ethical, take cognizance of 
something else besides relations between persons and things. 

We believe that sociology should study the whole field of 
societary phenomena, investigating uniformities and details in 
order to develop right principles of living, right views of social 
relations. What is asked of sociology is atrue science of human 
society. It is not enough to learn how the social phenomena we 
have about us came to be developed; we want besides this a firm 
grasp on the laws, and the causes producing them, and then a 
knowledge of how so to modify and control them, that an im- 
proved society will result. Sociology must become a philosophy 
of society, explaining what is, and also revealing what ought 
to be. 


Woman Labor in England. 


For nearly a century one of the most difficult phases of 
the social problem has been the conditions of woman labor. 
With the development of the factory system and the general use 
of machinery women have been gradually substituted for men 
in many industries, and a large number of branches of industry 
have risen where women and children are almost exclusively 
employed. The conditions under which women submit, and 
therefore are compelled to work, wherever they are not working 
side by side with men, are almost invariably worse than those 
under which men work, and their wages are always much lower. 
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Among the industries, outside of textile factories, in which 
women largely predominate, are the cloak, tailoring and other 
industries which are grouped under the sweating system; cigar 
making and retail mercantile establishments and laundering. 
In these the longest hours, most unsanitary and unhealthful 
conditions and the lowest pay prevails. In fact, to sum it up 
in one phrase, it may be said that the condition of the modern 
working girl is one of the most urgent social problems of the day. 

Like other phases of the labor and wage question, it is not 
peculiar to locality or nationality, but the product of phase of 
civilization. Those who are interested in the sweat-shop and 
shop girl question, as showing itself in the large cities in this 
country, will be interested in the following discussion of the 
subject as it exists in England, by Evelyn March Phillips.* In 
an article on factory legislation for women she says: 

Every effort has been made to place the facts regarding these 
conditions before the public. In addition to previous inquiries, 
Miss Clementina Black has lately collected and carefully tabu- 
lated particulars relating to steam laundries, supplied from 
sources upon which full reliance may be placed. According to 
these, a full week’s work, taking the short Monday and Satur- 
day and the long Friday, very commonly comes out at upwards 
of seventy-three hours, or, to quote one example taken at ran- 
dcm from twenty: 


Monday 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. 9 hours, 
Tuesday 7 ‘“ ae a “6 * 
Wednesday7 ‘“ cae. ” ee 
Thursday 7 ‘“ “ms5 15% ‘* 
Friday 7 : - A.M. is 
Saturday 8 ‘ ‘* 1.30 P.M. 5%“ 
Total 73% hours. 


In busy seasons, which usually last from Easter till August, 
but may range from Easter to December, it is quite common to 
work on Friday till 3:30 a.m,, and occasionally till 4, or even 5, in 
the morning. Girls of 15 and 16, working 74 hours a week for a 
wage of 5s., will be kept till 3.30 on Friday, with 1d. an hour 
for overtime. Sunday work is not unknown; almost all work 
through Good Friday and part of Bank Holidays, and Christmas 
Day is the only one universally excepted. 


*Fortnightly Review, May, 1895. 
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The pay is poor, considering the arduous nature of the 
work; piece-workers earn from 12s. to 15s. a week. Finery 
ironers may make as much as 20s., but time-workers ars paid 
2s. 6d. for a full day, and 3d. an hour for overtime. A collar 
hand, who gets 1d. a dozen, mentions 16 dozen as a good day’s 
work for 12 hours. In no case is the worker allowed to sit 
down, or given time for a meal after 5:30, and it hardly ever 
appears that, when overtime is worked, there is time off in the 
day. 

The air is charged with steam, which collects on the ceiling, 
drenches the cotton clothes of the women and children, and drips 
from their hair; the ironing-rooms are seldom well ventilated, 
and the temperature is fearfully high. Dangerous machinery 
is undefended, and accidents to hands and fingers occur fre- 
quently. , 

At last we rejoice that it is proposed to bring this stupendous 
industry under control, but it is rather surprising to note the ex- 
emption of hand-laundries (i.e., laundries in which no steam or 
water-power is used) from the most important sanitary provis- 
ions. It is the premises of the hand-laundry which are often 
small, old-fashioned and imperfectly adapted. It is here that 
we find (in rooms 7 1-2 or 8 feet high) lines stretched above the 
workers’ heads, from which wet clothes flap against their shoul- 
ders, and badly laid, worn-out floors, which collect pools of 
soapy water, from which the workers are ill defended by old 
mats or unsteady islands, improvised out of loose bricks. Here, 
too, the coke or gas stove, placed in the middle of the ironing- 
room, vitiates the already exhausted air with its noxious fumes. 

The temperature recently registered in some hand-laundries 
in Kensington ranges from 80° to go® Fahr. Numbers of 
hands are employed in these, and it is difficult to see why no 
attempt is to be made to regulate their temperature and to in- 
sure properly drained flooring. To require much of the cottage 
room, where Mrs. Brown calls in Mrs. Smith to help her to 
wash for Mrs. Jones, might be too drastic, but one would like 
to see the line drawn at hand-laundries which employ more than 
(say) two paid assistants, instead of, as at present, efforts di- 
rected towards penalizing those large establishments from which 
all the best improvements are to be hoped for. 

Sir. Charles Dilke’s amendments propose that the Cotton 
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Cloth Factories’ Act for 1889 shall apply to every laundry, with 
such modifications as to the limits of humidity as may be settled 
by the Secretary of State. A practical result of such a pro- 
vision would be to separate the drying from the washing and 
ironing-rooms, while, even in the washing-room, proper venti- 
lation would disperse the heavy steam, which conduces to the 
rheumatism and chest diseases to which laundresses are pecu- 
liarly liable. 

The bill specially excepts any laundry in which the only per- 
sons employed are members of the same family dwelling there, 
and it consequently does not entertain the idea of domestic work- 
shops in this trade. It is not easy or even desirable to inter- 
fere with the woman who takes in a little washing, and is 
helped by her own family only. On the other hand, it is not 
only likely, but strikes us as almost inevitable, that a system 
will spring up by which large laundries will farm out their sur- 
plus work to be done at emergency hours, in a fringe of small 
cottage homes, where the labor of the children of the family, 
boys and girls of thirteen or fourteen, and even younger, may 
be unscrupulously utilized, and where once more ‘‘ those will be 
best off who have the most of them.” Remembering how child 
labor has been invariably exploited wherever the opportunity 


has been given, it is impossible to avoid a misgiving that such 
tasks as turning the handles of machines, carrying irons and 
heavy pails of water, and folding for the mangle, may come to 
press heavily on the weakest, in ways which will not be realized 
till some crying scandal compels our attention. This point can 
only be dealt with by the clause in the bill concerning the giv- 
ing out of work, under which homes to which great laundries 
habitually give out work may be regarded as part of the fac- 
tory; and if this aspect of the trade should be inspected out 
of existence as soon as it arises, there will be little to regret. 
Inspectors would doubtless deal discreetly with hand- 
laundries already existing, which may be difficult to adapt to 
the requirements of to-day. We must, however, recollect that 
8s., and probably double that amount, is charged to the cus- 
tomer for the sixteen dozen which the collar workers turn out 
for 1s. 4d.; that elaborate cotton dresses are ‘‘ got up” at the 
rate of 1s. 6d. each, and that 4s. to 5s. is not an unusual 
price to charge for them; that shirts, for which 1s. 3d. a dozen 
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is paid to the ironers, cost the tradesman and the gentleman 
from 4d. to 8d. each, and other things in proportion; so that, 
making every allowance for expensive premises and other out- 
lay, the profits should admit of the relaying of flooring, the put- 
ting in of ventilators, and the addition of a drying-room. 

Those who oppose the emancipation of laundry-workers 
from the ‘‘tyranny of perfect freedom,” threaten them with dis- 
placement by men, able to work excessive hours. If women 
can only retain their employment on condition of working such 
long hours, it is better that some should lose it, rather than 
that those hours should be compulsory for all; but there is no 
reason to believe that any number of women will be thrown out. 
Much of the work requires a skilled hand, and a skilled man 
would not work for the wages which women at present accept. 
Some of the rougher work may fall into men’s hands at first, but 
as in the case of other factories, the hours will in the end be 
settled by the class of workers whose output is limited. We 
must not forget that well-ordered laundries already exist where 
the proprietors find factory regulations not incompatible with 
prosperity. The Women’s Employment Defence League tells 
us that no Factory Act will succeed in changing the customs 
and requirements of the British public, and that ‘‘the wash ” is 
a sacred institution which it is hopeless to attempt to control; 
but, as a matter of fact, the public adapts itself with re- 
markable docility to any change dictated by the law, and only 
waits to be told what it must do, to discover that it is perfectly 
able to do it. 

‘* As long as legal overtime is allowed, illegal overtime will 
be worked;” so said one of a deputation to the Home Secre- 
tary last year. It is the knowledge that this statement is abso- 
lutely true, added to a well-founded belief in the evils of over- 
time, which makes us ungrateful for any proposal dealing with 
it, short of total abolition. 

In men’s highly-organized trades the feeling against over- 
time has grown steadily stronger. The opinion of the extra 





strain involved is expressed by the rate of pay demanded—a 
rate which has risen from time and a quarter to time and a half. 
The popular idea of overtime among women is that it is a 
means whereby they can augment their daily earnings at their 
own discretion. The practical working of a permission which 
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becomes an order, compels the workers to add another three 
hours at least to the long day’s work, often for many days be- 
yond the legal limit, at the pleasure of the employer. The 
convictions for working illegal overtime secured by Miss Abra- 
ham in 1894, in the dressmaking business alone, suggest to 
what an extent undiscovered breaches of the law exist. The 
late Chief Inspector of Factories states that granting an exten- 
sion till 9, leads to work being carried on till 1 or 2 inthe morn- 
ing, sometimes even longer than that. Miss Collet, when col- 
lecting evidence for the Labor Commission, came across one 
house where a number of French dressmakers occasionally 
worked all night, and others where overtime was constantly 
worked without the required notice to the inspector being given, 
and says that it is obvious that illegal overtime is very frequently 
worked. However vigilant the inspector may be, as the press- 
ure comes on in many business places simultaneously, it is im- 
possibie to detect any considerable number at one time. The 
dressmaker, pressed to finish two or three court dresses, aver- 
aging thirty guineas each, or a costly trousseau, does not hesi- 
tate to risk incurring a small penalty for ‘‘ not reporting over- 
time,” and it is easy to make the poor dependent employees 
swear that it is the first day that week that they have made long 
hours, though the inspector may shrewdly suspect that the 
number of days legally allowed have been far exceeded. Cases 
occur in the printing trade where women work all night, and 
for several days and nights together, when some popular maga- 
zine has to be brought out up to time. Weddings and funerals 
are made the occasion for excessive hours. As a country dress- 
maker said, to justify the employment of a number of young 
girls from 7 a.m. on one day to 8 p.m. on the day following, 
‘* Miss was going to be married. What could I do?”’ 
Even where a case for prosecution is brought to light, the 
difficulty of securing a conviction is considerable. Girls some- 
times give information when goaded by fatigue, the exhortations 
of relatives, and the consciousness of breaking health, but their 
courage is apt to fail entirely when they are required to come 
forward, and not unnaturally, when they know that if they give 
evidence they will be marked in their trade or their neighbor- 
hood. One girl who had written to complain to the inspector 
of very frequent overwork was so terrified at what she had done 
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that she ran away, and it wasa long time before her whereabouts 
could be ascertained. 

Perhaps the high pay which the trade unions exact gives rise 
to the belief that overtime is a great source of gain to women, 
but the fact is that the pay is always very inadequate, the usual 
rate, or something less, being all that is given. Dressmakers, 
even in London houses, often receive only 2d. an hour, and in 
many cases overtime is not paid for at all. Apprentices fre- 
quently work after hours for nothing. In Dublin, Miss Orme 
found girls who had never heard of pay for overtime in the work- 
shops in their lives, and in some of those trades which are not 
yet included in the Factory Acts, almost children are kept late 
at night, ‘‘till they have finished,” without an extra penny of 
wages. 

We can best gather the opinion of experts as to the effect 
of overtime and its necessity, by examining the evidence of in- 
spectors of factories and workshops, which has been collected 
from official reports and laid before the House of Commons by 
the Womens’ Trade Union League. These experienced critics 
hold dressmakers and other makers-up of wearing apparel to be 
the worst offenders. Not satisfied with the long hours sanc- 
tioned, they frequently exceed the already more than liberal al- 
lowance. The inspectors remind us that, in the majority of 
cases where overtime is made, the rooms have become stuffy and 
ill ventilated after the long day’s occupation, and the air is ren- 
dered still more impure by the large quantity of gas necessary. 
In the opinion of these experts, much of the good of the Factory 
Act is undone by allowing delicate girls and women to werk in 
sudden spurts for fourteen hoursat atime. Manyof these young 
persons being qualified by education may be only thirteen, and 
it does not need many days of such high pressure permanently 
to injure the health of a child of that age. 

Although a withdrawal of the overtime exception would meet 
with protest from employers, acccustomed from habit and com- 
petition to avail themselves to the full of the concessions of the 
law, it is believed that some would welcome such an amendment, 
and many have acknowledged that if all overtime were abolished, 
and no rival were permitted to steal a march upon them, they 
would be satisfied to give itup. Inspector Cramp is ‘‘convinced 
that there is no necessity for this overtime; the season trade 
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work and the press of orders would be executed just the same if 
it were illegal, and only mean the employment of more hands;” 
and a brother inspector pithily remarks, ‘‘Out-workers and over- 
time-workers are the two great causes of out-of-workers.” 

The whole question is one of forethought and organization 
on the part of employers and customers. Trades in which long 
hours are habitually worked are liable to sudden ‘‘ rushes,” as 
any trade will become which is allowed to develop in this direc- 
tion. Before the passing of the Factory Acts the same irregu- 
larity existed in the textile trades; the impossibility of controll- 
ing orders was hotly insisted upon, and manufacturers bitterly 
prophesied ruin; but as their rigid exclusion from excep- 
tional relaxation has never been tampered with, conditions 
have adjusted themselves to the inevitable, and both buyers 
and sellers now plan and prepare months beforehand for their 
consignments. What can be more ‘‘seasonal” than the trade in 
woolen and cotton goods, and why should the manufacturer of 
made-up articles, particularly of men’s clothes, much less envel- 
ope-folding, box-making, or pottery moulding, be liable to more 
severe pressure? 

Among women workers themselves, the feeling in favor of 
total abolition is strong. The Leeds Tailoress’ Union is one of 
those which has passed a practically unanimous resolution to that 
effect. The irregularities of their trade are such that they often 
work overtime late at night, andthen remain idle for days together. 
Iam skeptical as toany petition signed by working girls to permit 
its continuance; and the most experienced of those whostudy their 
interests are convinced that if a secret ballot could be taken, it 
would show a universal consensus of opinion in favor of the 
limited day. A dressmaker’s apprentice remarked to one of the 
female inspectors, ‘‘ The overtime exception just spoils the Fac- 
tory Act;” and the chorus of approval with which the sentiment 
was endorsed proved that she had put the universal feeling of 
her companions into words. 

The Scottish Chamber of Commerce, some time ago, 
brought in and passed a resolution in favor of women making 
overtime in the textile trades. A petition was circulated 
through the factories for signature by the workpeople, but, ex- 
cept those of a few thoughtless girls, no names were obtained. 
At the present time, the same course is being pursued in parts 
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of Yorkshire, but the attempt is viewed with deep displeasure by 
organized and unorganized workers alike; and, though considera- 
ble pressure has been brought to bear, and women have been 
urged by employers in their own offices, they are firm in refus- 
ing to adopt any such retrograde policy. 

There seems no good reason why the non-textile should not 
follow the excellent example of the textile trades on this point, 
and emulate the success of those who steadily agitated to secure 
the boon. There is, indeed, no reason, except the historical 
one—which is none at all—that the textile trades, having been 
first in the field, have always kept a little ahead; and a super- 
stition would appear to prevail that they should be allowed to 
retain their precedence. 

While it is not easy to account for the exclusion of non-tex- 
tile trades from the full benefit of the Factory Acts, it is still more 
difficult to understand why operations which are not actual 
manufactures, but which are incidental to and inseparable from 
the sale of manufactures, should be left entirely free—such opera- 
tions as packing of all kinds, bottling and metal-burnishing, to say 
nothing of such industries as rag and paper sorting, in which 
large numbers of women and girls are employed. Many of the 
great packing warehouses have voluntarily adopted factory 
hours and regulations, proving that there is no reason why they 
should not be classed with dona-fide factories. In others, con- 
ditions are disgraceful, hours excessive; and the trades are often 
of such a nature as to make long hours dangerous and trying, 
and imperatively to require regulations to insure cleanliness. 

Clause 30, again, provides that the temperature shall reach 
60° in every workroom where the making-up of wearing apparel 
is carried on. If this is done with a proper regard to ventila- 
tion, it should prove an inestimable boon to tailors and dress- 
makers; but why should other workers still suffer as terribly 
from cold as they have done in the past? Only a very small 
minority of workrooms are heated properly. I know a great mat 
factory where artificial heat was introduced for the first time dur- 
ing the arctic weather of last February, and in which girls 
have previously told me that often they could not feel the fibre 
with their frozen fingers. It is almost incredible that no pro- 
vision on this score exists, and that though 65° and 70° is ne un- 
usual temperature for workrooms to attain, this is only achieved, 
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in the large majority of cases, by closing all ventilation tight 
up and keeping the gas alight from early morning until work 
ceases at night, when the state of the atmosphere must be pois- 
onous. Perhaps needlewomen suffer less from cold (though 
they do often suffer bitterly from this) and more from vitiated 
air than the hands in rough factories, for where highly-skilled 
fingering is required some degree of warmthisimperative. As 
the proprietor of a properly-warmed lace factory says, ‘‘ If we 
didn’t do it for the girls, we should have to do it for the work.” 

A case occurred in 1875, and was quoted before the Sweat- 
ing Committee, of a girl who asked to be let off taking work 
home from the factory, after working hours, on the plea that 
her mother, who was dying, could not bear the the candle-light 
late at night in the one tiny room. The employer was pressed 
for time and the performance of the task was insisted upon. 
The girl struggled on for a time till, rendered desperate by her 
mother’s suffering, she threw up the work, and was discharged 
on the spot. Why quote what happened as far back as 1875? 
you ask. Why, indeed, but for the reason that during the 
twenty years that have since elapsed nothing whatever has been 
done to free women from the obligation to work both in the fac- 
tory and the home for excessive hours, if their employer so desire. 
Such instances are still common enough; and we hear of 
some Jew tailors who employ young women on Sundays from 8 
A.M, to 4 P.M., and then give them work to take home, which keeps 
them fully occupied till 11 o’clock at night. Mr. Asquith’s 
clauses on giving out work provide that no woman can be 
obliged, or is even allowed, to take home work after being em- 
ployed morning and afternoon in a factory, and no child shall 
take it out if he or she has been employed at all. We should 
like it to be clear that no child is to be employed by any factory 
or workshop on given-out work after working inside the factory. 
Women might avail themselves of a doubt on this point, as by 
going off to take work out from another factory there could be 
no question of the coercion which constitutes the real evil of 
the system. 
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Trade Unionism vs. Socialism. 


THE community at large little knows of the struggle now 
going on in the industrial world, the outcome of which will de- 
termine for some years the trend of general society. 
Trade Unions are being condemned in many quarters on 
account of the mistakes they make. It is overlooked that all 
new social or industrial movements make many false steps, 
but ifthe principle underlying the movement is correct, it must 
ultimately triumph and demonstrate its necessity in the evolution 
of institutions. 

The arrogance of ignorance has frequently injured the opera- 
tions of united labor, bringing deserved condemnation on its 
untimely ill-judged efforts, and unfortunately obscuring the 
social and economic necessity for their action. 

When the community realizes that national development 
and general prosperity can only proceed in exact accord- 
ance with the constantly increasing wage rate of the industrial 
workers; that the wage-earning capacity of the laboring classes 
is the chief cause of national progress, then the efforts of trade 
unions to raise wages will be encouraged and not condemned; 
but on the contrary, aid will be given in properly directing their 
action. 

The next wave of advancing socialism is likely to acquire 
such proportions that the virtues of trade unionism will be plainly 
visible to all anti-socialists. The community will then realize 
what a powerful preventive against socialistic ideas the trade- 
union movement is, and how radically opposed the two move- 
ments are to each other, and how bitter and constant the fight 
between them. Praise, not condemnation; aid, not opposition, 
will then be the heritage of the labor movement. 

Radical socialism and conservative trade unionism will lock 
horns, and the active skirmishing of the past will develop into 
heavy fighting. Socialism, with its governmental ownership of 
all property and military direction of production, is sufficiently 
understood by the conservative elements of society to enable 
them to decide on which side of the contest their forces must be 
utilized. The lines of national development and general social 
improvement will be so clearly revealed, and the utility and 
economic basis of trade unionism so easily understood, that this 
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union of the conservatively progressive elements will give a 
greater impetus to social progress and make more advancement 
in a given time than has been accomplished in any previous 
period of history. 

The sooner the public understands the true nature and 
economic action of trade unionism the better able and better 
prepared it will be to direct its forces to meet the oncoming 
tide of socialism which threatens engulfment to present social 
institutions. The plausible philosophy of socialism must soon 
be met by action outlined from and grounded upon scientific 
economic philosophy. 

The conscientious conviction of the socialist that there 
can be no improvement under the present system can only be 
dispelled by clearly demonstrating with historic data the indus- 
trial evolution and improvement of the past. Comparisons of 
the past with the present fortify this, and proof must be fur- 
nished that the same economic influences are still in active oper- 
ation, and only require intelligent direction to bring about the 
best possible conditions compatible with the social character of 
the people. 

Socialism cries for more liberty for the masses, for a 
greater proportion of the wealth produced by general society, 
which they claim is wholly produced by laborers. They deny 
that intelligent direction of concentrated capital, improved ma- 
chinery and improved methods of production create the sur- 
plus wealth which causes social progress and well-being. Even 
if the latter elements do create the surplus wealth, socialism 
still contends that it belongs to society and not to individuals. 
The present individualistic system of society is based on social 
injustice, which will continue until socialism is inaugurated. 

Trades-unionism, on the other hand, recognizes the validity 
of the claims made by capital and science, and only asks for 
recognition of their organizations as schools which develop the 
mind and character of their members, and make their action 
more effective as the growth of character among wage earners 
manifests itself. 

Trades-unionism recognizes the fact that machinery and 
method, and concentrated capital, are displacing the man, re- 
lieving him of the burden of creating the surplus wealth which 
is necessary to general social progress; and that this social wealth, 
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created by the scientific application of natural and economic 
forces, must be distributed to the general mass of society 
through higher wages for workers and taxation for public im- 
provements—all of which make possible fewer hours of labor for 
the wage receiver, and more hours to devote to social improve- 
ment. 

Contrast the two agencies, and which will the conserva- 
tively progressive elements of society embrace? One or the 
other they must choose; static conditions of civilized human 
society no longer exist; the dynamic social forces are now so 
mighty in power and irrepressible in action, that, if not wisely 
directed through a scientific knowledge of economic cause and 
effect, violent social upheavals will ensue, property destroyed, 
fortunes swept away, and man will learn, through another costly 
object-lesson, that the social world is governed by law, and that 
his chief duty is to learn what that law is, and govern himself 


accordingly. James M. Fintay. 








[ December, 


Editorial Crucible. 


IN THE ARTICLES Of Hon. Roswell G. Horr, the New York 
Weekly Tribune is giving its readers some of the best talk on 
tariff, money and wages that is finding its way into public print 
anywhere. Unlike most writers, and particularly newspaper 
writers, on these subjects, Mr. Horr does not rehash the empy- 
rical notions of forty years ago, but he gives in his own quaint, 
readable way the most modern and scientific discussion of the 
subject. 

Both the managers and readers of the 7rzbune are to be con- 
gratulated upon having the constant benefit of Mr. Horr’s work. 
If every protective paper could have one pen that kept as true 
to principles, as close to fact, and as careful of economic accuracy 
upon these questions as Mr. Horr, the people of this country 
would soon be proof against the flippant, /azssez-faire crusade. 


In Givinc the new Congress the benefit of its good offices, 
the Evening Fost sagely warns it against touching the tariff, 
particularly the wool schedule. One would think from its re- 


marks that it had not heard of the returns from New England; 
for it says, ‘‘ New England is becoming reconciled to free wool. 
She dreads another ten or twenty years of tariff changes, with 
all the uncertainties of politics hanging over her head.”’ 

Perhaps that is the reason Massachusetts changed her vote 
from 6,467 majority for a free wool governor in 1891 to 65,000 
majority for a protection governor in 1895. If the Post has not 
heard of the election, we beg leave to call its attention to the 
fact that one occurred on November sth, and that as an expert 
adviser on tariff matters, it was voted a failure and was perma- 
nently discharged. 


THE EXPORT BOUNTY advocates appear to be redoubling 
their efforts to boom their scheme for the Presidential election. 
They seem to be becoming reckless in the method of their 
propaganda. They are beginning to adopt the doubtful ex- 
pedient of publishing anonymous tracts, than which nothing 
throws greater suspicion on any cause. In their anonymous 
literature they repeat with emphasis the obvious errors that 
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have been several times exposed, and what is worse, they are 
doing it all in the name of protection. 

The object of their special efforts is manifestly to fasten 
themselves upon the Republican party in 1896. If the Repub- 
lican party hopes to keep the confidence of the intelligent busi- 
ness part of the nation it will be as careful to steer clear of this 
export bounty heresy as it would of free silver, greenbackism 
or populism. To indorse the Lubin scheme would as surely 
cause its defeat as would the indorsement of Carl Marx. 


New ZEALAND makes an exceptionally good record in meet- 
ing the new issues in the industrial world. While the labor 
party is largely in the majority, it has surprised every one by 
its moderation. An arbitration bill has been passed through its 
agency which encourages the formation of industrial unions 
and associations, and facilitates the settlement of disputes by a 
council of arbitration. 

Employers are dealt with individually and employees as 
members of some industrial union; no single workman has, 
however, the power to put the act into operation. The shop 
bill provides for closing all shops once in each week from 1 P.M. 
Women and children are forbidden to work more than fifty-eight 
hours per week in shops, and shopkeepers are to provide proper 
sitting accommodations for employees. The former are also 
forbidden their help more than ten and a half hours in one day. 
Sweating is prevented by the new consolidation bill, requiring 
all articles made outside a factory or work-room to bear a printed 
label to that effect. 


It 1s COMFORTING to know that the New York Evening Post 
is able to extract political gratification out of the election re- 
turns of November 5, 1895. To be sure, it is slightly disap- 
pointing that the Tammany ticket was elected, but this is far 
more than overbalanced by the satisfaction that New Jersey, 
Maryland and Kentucky have gone Republican by large majori 
ties, and that the Republican majority in Ohio has been in- 
creased to 100,000; that in Iowa from a Democratic majority 
in 1892 to 75,000 Republican majority this year, andthat Massa. 
chusetts has added 50,000 to its Republican majority. 

We trust that Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Wilson and 
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their friends also can see the material for rejoicing in these 
election figures. They are indeed very significant, but their 
chief significance consists of the fact that they once more in- 
scribe on the sky in unmistakable characters the people’s dis- 
gust at the industrial, financial and foreign policy of the present 
national administration. 

We are glad the /ost is happy, and if it is not feigning its 
happiness it will accept the verdict and turn its attention to 
something better than trying to force a free trade policy upon 
the United States for, at least, a decade to come. 


WHILE THE MUTUAL jealousy of the five great powers of 
Europe, as to the disposition to be made of Turkey, is not con- 
fessed, yet it is obviously impracticable for them to move at all 
until they have first agreed upon the whole programme, even to 
the division that is to be made of the Ottoman Empire, if it is 
to be divided, and the new government which is to be substi- 
tuted for that of the Sultan. England’s influence is made con- 
servative by the fact that more than 40,000,000 of the popula- 
tion of India are Mohammedan. Many of these regard the 
Sultan as their religious and political representative among 
nations. It is impossible to forecast the depth or danger of the 
discontent that would be aroused among other Mohammedan 
populations by a movement that should look to the early ex- 
tinction of the last Mohammedan power. As Lord Salisbury 
remarks, Great Britain has more Mohammedan subjects to look 
after than the Sultan has. Even were this not so, the task of 
imposing a Christian government on Turkey would be an unin- 
viting role, full of difficulty. A Christian protectorate by the 
European powers would mean an armed occupation for an in- 
definite period, at great cost, and this would not lessen the bur- 
den of taxes which has so much to do with the existing difficul- 
ties. To attempt to establish a Christian government in a 
country where only a very small fraction of Christian population 
exist, and where an overwhelming majority of the people would 
be chronic rebels, would be a despotic and a nearly hopeless task. 

England, France and Italy fought in 1851-3 desperately to 
prevent Russia from destroying the Turkish monarchy and 
establishing the winter capital of the Slavonic race at Constan- 
tinople. It now looks as if they had fought only to preserve a 
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political cancer to which it had been better that the knife had 
been then applied. This now seems to be the only effective 
solution of the difficulty. 





A LARGE MAjorITy of the Democrats in the State of Mis- 
souri are friendly to silver and want it used to the fullest ex- 
tent the sound business interests of the country will admit of.— 
Kansas City Times. 


That seems to be impossible. The people won’t use it to 
that extent. Three hundred and sixty-five millions of silver 
dollars are lying to-day in the United States Treasury, while 
fifty-eight millions only are in circulation. The ‘‘sound busi- 
ness interests” of the country would permit every silver dollar 
coined to be in use, but the public won’t have them.—WVew 
York Sun. 

Our esteemed contemporary, the Sum, besides being the 
frankest is one of the brightest and ablest papers that comes to 
our table, but being human it occasionally makes a little slip, 
particularly in its economics. The above reply to the Kansas 
City 7zmes is an instance. Its statement that 365,000,000 of 
silver dollars are lying to-day in the United States Treasury, 
while 58,000,000 only are in circulation,” is not strictly correct. 

This statement has been made by Bradstreet’s and other 
journals, and is frequently quoted to show that silver is forced 
out of circulation and is lying idle. Now, the fact is that 
over 320 of the 365 million silver dollars lying idle in the 
United States Treasury are represented in circulation by 
silver certificates and, therefore, are for all monetary purposes 
in circulation. 

To represent that only 58,000,000 of the silver dollars are 
in circulation because only that number of the coined dollars 
circulate, while the remainder is doing the same service by cer- 
tificates, is to give an entirely wrong impression of the facts. 
Instead of there only being $58,000,000 in circulation, there are 
only a little over 51,000,000 out of the 423,000,000 of the coined 
silver dollars that are not in circulation. In other words, eight- 
ninths of the entire coined silver dollars are in circulation either 
as silver dollars or certificates, which is identically the same 
thing so far as the monetary circulation is concerned. 

The poor old silver dollar fares hard enough when the facts 
are told, without abusing it with this sort of unfair weapons. 
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SECRETARY CARLISLE makes a slight but very important 
mistake in saying that ‘‘the fundamental vice in our currency 
system is the legal tender note, etc.” Conceding, as THE SociaL 
Economist most ardently does, that the legal tender note now 
needs to be retired, still the vice in our currency system is not the 
legal tender note itself, but the incapacity of our financiers, in- 
cluding especially Mr. Carlisle, to devise and propose such a 
substitute currency in place of the greenback note as will make 
its retirement safe, possible and wise, and the incapacity of the 
Democratic and Republican press generally to see the necessity 
of both retiring the greenbacks, and substituting a bank note 
currency which will be at once safe, judicious and expedient. 
Mr. Carlisle might as well stand on the seashore and complain 
that the vice of our continental position is the Atlantic Ocean, 
which prevents commerce with Europe. If the proper ship 
were provided, the ocean would become a means of commerce, 
not an obstacle to commerce. 

The legal tender note was issued for adequate reasons in 
its day. It filled a national exigency. The vice that com- 
pelled its issue was that headstrong ignorance of the great mass 
of the Democratic States which led them to prefer rebellion to 
union. 

It is not becoming in a representative of a State, one-third 
or half of which was deeply saturated with the faults and vices 
that made the issue of the legal tender notes necessary, and who 
narrowly missed being a rebel himself, to point to the legal 
tender note as toa ‘‘vice” of any kind. It is too deeply sat- 
urated with virtue in its history and power. 

It is like our national debt, our heavy pension list, our crip- 
pled soldiers, or any other honorable relic of the most stupen- 
dous and most useful struggle of this century. But its work is 
done. Bury it with the heroes of war. Fire a thousand guns 
over its grave. Let the blare of grateful trumpets sound its 
glorious requiem. Its honor and its service are a part of his- 
tory. It is not a banking system, and we need one. It is nota 
currency by means of which the banks can be compelled tosup- 
ply gold when it is needed for export, and we need such a cur- 
rency. Not to propose such a banking system is the real vice 
of our monetary condition. Secretary Carlisle and the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, and even the Sound Currency 
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Committee, are in the daily practice of that very vice. They 
do not propose any plan by which the greenbacks can be re- 
tired—any ship by which the State can set out on the broad 
ocean which divides fiat money from redemption in coin. For 
those on whom a duty devolves not to be able to perform it suc- 
cessfully, is the real vice. 


Tue New York Mail and Express and ex-Senator Warner 
Miller, and perhaps some others, though we do not know of 
them, are trying to make the public believe that they believe 
that the great Republican victory in New York State was due 
to Warner Miller’s plank indorsing the Sunday law, and that 
the success of Tammany in New York City was the result of 
the County Convention not indorsing Mr. Miller’s plank. 

It is almost hopeless to reason with people who see things 
only through their hobbies. Warner Miller, at least, ought to 
be statesman enough to see at longer range than this, even if 
the Mail and Express can’t. If the great majority in New York 
State is due to Warner Miller’s Sunday-closing plank, then what 
is the majority in Ohio due to? What are the extraordinary 
majorities in Iowa and Massachusetts due to, and what is the 
passing of New Jersey and Maryland and Kentucky from the 
Democratic to the Republican column due to? No Sunday 
laws were working there. 

It is very much like the narrow conclusion Dr. Parkhurst 
arrived at last year in attributing the whole defeat of Tammany 
to the police exposure, whereas it was but a part of the political 
avalanche that was coming down on Democracy everywhere 
throughout the country. The Republican majority in New 
York State is not more exceptional than those in a dozen other 
States in the Union, and is clearly attributable to the blunders 
and incapacity of the National administration, the result of 
which the great mass of the people are still suffering from. 

The reason Tammany succeeded in New York City is not 
less clear to any unbiased observer. The influence of the excise 
law in this city was strong enough to neutralize the political dis- 
gust with the National administration which created a tidal wave 
everywhere else. This showed itself in several ways: (1) By 
sending probably 20,ooo Germans over to Tammany who cared 
more for what they call ‘‘ liberal excise law ” than for party in- 
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terests or national policy. (2) By the lack of enthusiastic union 
among anti-Tammany forces. (3) By the rule-or-ruin attitude 
of the various cliques of self-righteous reformers; the so-called 
non-partisan Good Government Clubs, instead of co-operating 
with the only decent ticket that had any chance of success, dis- 
played their phariseeical conceit and lack of practical sense, if 
not of political honesty, by doing all they could, short of voting 
for Tammany, to defeat the party of Good Government and 
Municipal Reform. 

Dr. Parkhurst contributed to this political imbecility, and 
thereby to the success of Tammany, by advocating the scratch- 
ing of the ticket, instead of the enthusiastic support of it. The 
result of this egotistical and unpractical attitude of so-called non- 
partisan reformers did much to deaden the enthusiasm of indif- 
ferent voters, and added enough to the stay-at-homes to give 
the victory to Tammany. In short, the great Republican ma- 
jorities in New York State, like that in the other States through- 
out the Unton, were due to the economic incapacity and blun- 
ders of the National administration, and the success of Tammany 
in New York City is due mainly to Roosevelt, Parkhurst and 
the Good Government Clubs. 
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Bripce. Wel a Bridge Across the Hudson River Pay? By 
Gustav Lindenthal, in 7he Engineering Magazine for 
November. 

The architect of the projected bridge connecting New 
York City with Hoboken and Jersey City, by crossing from 23d 
street to Hoboken Heights, computes that the cost of the bridge 
and its terminals will be $36,000,000, and that its earnings 
would pay 6 per cent. annually on $55,000,000. It is designed 
to be a thoroughfare over which railroads can send their own 
cars, and not an independently conducted transportation route 
like the Brooklyn Bridge. The estimate is based on a compari- 
son of its probable traffic with those of the Manhattan Elevated 
Road and the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Mr. Lindenthal declares that the ‘‘ legal powers and rights 
of the company have already been adjudicated in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, so that the work may not hereafter 
be interrupted for long periods by injunctions and lawsuits.” 


Ciass REPRESENTATION. 1. Recent Political Experiments in the 

wiss Democracy. By L. Wuarin (of Geneva), in Annals of 
American Academy for November. 

2. Social Basts of Proportional Representation. By J. 

W. Jenks, in Annals of American Academy for November. 


Both these articles are inspired by the belief that minority 
parties, and even erratic factions, should be represented in 
city, State and national legislatures in proportion to their 
numbers as parties and factions. They do not seem to think 
that this preliminary assumption can be doubted, or that it re- 
quires argument, but think it sufficient to consider only how it 
may best be effected. Hence they do not discover what is 
given up in order to get this representation proportionate to 
parties. The effect of the system being to secure the election 
of a definite number of candidates of each party, it follows that 
whoever gets the ‘‘ nomination” for office by his own party, is 
assured of his election. The people cannot vote in a way to de- 
feat him if his class or party convention nominates him. This 
transfers the effective and final choice from the people at the 
polls to the party caucuses which make the nominations. In 
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so doing it abolishes the motive for having parties at all so far 
as the offices which can be voted for on the proportional sys- 
tem are concerned. [If all the offices could be voted for on the 
proportional system there would be no motive to sustain 
parties at all, inasmuch as under that system every party is to 
elect a proportion of the candidates equal to its numbers. No 
party gains by voting, or loses by not voting, or has anything 
to fight for, or can in any way oppose or defeat any other 
party, or vindicate a principle or sustain a policy at the polls. 
Obviously, the possibility of sustaining parties at all depends 
upon there being many offices which shall still continue to be 
voted for on the old majority system. In short, the feasibility 
of the plan in exceptional instances depends on its being only 
partially adopted. To adopt it universally would kill the very 
parties whose continued existence forms its ratson d'étre. 

There are a great many things over which the people are 
not sovereign, and which no array of mere numbers, however 
massed or multiplied, have any power to solve. These include 
all issues between truth and error, right and wrong, the wise 
and the foolish, the possible and the impossible. If the people 
vote ever so unanimously in favor of a foolish and impracticable 
policy, the force of its own foolishness will prevent the vote 
from exerting its effect, just as it will in the case of an impos- 
sible resolve by a single individual. Since numbers have no 
permanent potency, except when conjoined with intelligence, 
the only real purpose of an appeal to numbers is to arrive at 
intelligence, and the intelligence alone will win, whether con- 
sulted or not, or the numbers will be themselves destroyed by 
the failure to consult it. 

The true study in voting is not how to represent numbers, 
but how to discover, formulate and give effect to intelligence. 
If one man knows that the Panama Canal cannot be built by 
any cost or combination of human effort, he stands for intelli- 
gence, and.all France, Great Britain and America voting and 
paying money against him stand for ignorance, and he will 
singly beat all their votes and all their money. So of all ques- 
tions of true political wisdom. Hence when one of our writers, 
Professor Wuarin, asks, ‘‘ Are not the people sovereign ?’’ we 
answer, ‘‘ No; wisdom only is sovereign, not the people, ex- 
cept as they happen to be wise!” And when he says, ‘‘ Be 
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assured the remedy for the evils of democracy is to be found in 
an extension of the democratic principle,” we answer ‘‘ No; in 
a question between truth and error there is no democratic prin- 
ciple.” The only principle is that of intelligence. One man 
who knows outweighs a million who don’t, in his right to be 
heard and obeyed. To this extent the world is still under the 
aristocratic principle, viz., the necessity of being governed by 
the wise and the right, however few in number they may be, 
with the alternative of being detroyed. Democracy is a success 
only as it shows itself to be a more skillful mechanism than 
monarchies and political oligarchies for bringing the really in- 
telligent to the front. 


Co-oPpERATION. Co-operation Among Farmers. By Edward F. 

Adams, in 7he Forum for November. 

Mr. Adams has been manager of the California Fruit Ex- 
change, whose object has been te market the California fruit in 
a manner to secure the best return to the farmers of that State. 
He is able, frank and clear. He declares that co-operation 
opens up no adequate career to competent managers, and that 
incompetent managers present no reasonable hope of success to 
co-operation. ‘‘In fact, as matters now stand, I think the 
chances are two to one that if a co-operative leader is capable 
he is dishonest, and that if he is honest he is incapable. In a 
blind sort of way farmers feel this, and the great infirmities of 
human nature—lack of exact knowledge and firm will—make 
them easy to deceive and then easy to lead.” 





Currency. The Currency Problem and Its Solution. By 
Abraham Mills, in The Engineering Magazine for Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. Mills so impressed the editor of The Engineering 
Magazine by a brief screed which he furnished to the Evening 
Post on the economic law regulating the movement of gold, 
that the editor of that magazine asked him to write on the solu- 
tion of the currency problem. Mr. Mills’ valued statement 
concerning the gold movement was that ‘‘ great business 
activity ’’ in a country like ours first causes high prices. High 
prices compel imports and reduce exports; excess of imports 
over exports compels a shipment of gold. The export of gold 
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contracts bank accommodations, prices decline, imports dimin- 
ish, exports increase, prices fall so low that they again tempt 
the foreigner, who sends back gold—the crisis is over and busi- 
ness resumes its normal condition. 

We need not say that this mistakes a description of phenom- 
ena for an ascription of cause. It is like a child’s description 
of astorm: ‘‘The sun by its great heat makes clouds. They 
hide the sun. This cools them and they condense. The winds 
blow. The trees rock. The rain falls. Theclouds go. The 
sun shines again. Natureresumeshercourse.” Because of the 
supposed clearness and force of this statement Mr. Mills is asked 
to suggest how the drain of gold can be stopped. His answer 
is that we had better pawn a large amount of 3 per cent. bonds 
in London, and thereby get the privilege of drawing on London 
for the gold needed to redeem our greenbacks and Sherman 
notes. This would make Europe believe our currency was 
good. 

Mr. Mills has struck no idea concerning the currency that 
has any value. His sublime vacuity is sufficiently evident in 
the assertion that we have made the first step in progress in re- 
ducing our tariff. Had there been no reduction of the tariff 
there would have been no drain of gold and no panic. 

The retirement of $500,000,000 of currency notes, without 
providing anything to take their place, would produce a worse 
panic than the sale of every bond held in Europe could produce. 
If done by placing a block of National Bonds to at least an equal 
amount in London on pawn, asa means of getting the gold to 
retire them with, it would simply show to all Europe that we 
were a nation of incorrigible asses who would vote ourselves to 
perdition if allowed latitude enough to do it. 

Such wild and destructive fancies are proof that it is high 
time the financiers of the country had mustered courage to bring 
to the front a practicable plan of substituting a bank note cur- 
rency redeemable by the banks, which issue it, in gold coin, 
daily, for our present greenback issues. We have presented 
such a plan in previous issues of the Sociat Economist. We 
believe the problem involves a unification of our banking system 
and probably the placing at its head of a Federal bank. 
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Lasor. The Prevailing Scarcity of Skilled Labor. By A. E. 

Outerbridge, in The Engineering Magazine for November. 

Mr. Outerbridge finds that in the midst of the discharges 
from employment during the panic there was always an in- 
creasing scarcity of skilled labor. The large increase of ma- 
chinery, especially in that of new kinds, such as electric work, 
bicycle manufacture, iron structures for high buildings, tin- 
plate making, all call for trained specialists in new lines of 
skilled work. ‘‘Everybody knows that ingenious machinery 
well nigh destroyed the once intricate trade of the carpenter, so 
that only the simplest operations remain to utilize manual labor. 
But the effect of this has been to increase the number of car- 
penters, not to diminish the demand. The ten years between 
1880 and 1890 witnessed the introduction of many highly 
efficient machines by which hand labor was still further dis- 
pensed with; but, nevertheless, there were 140,021 carpenters 
in this country in 1890 against only 53,547 in 1880, and the 
average annual earnings in 1890 were $675 against $450 in 
1880. Machinery for handling clay and molding bricks has 
made tremendous inroads upon hand labor during recent years; 
yet from 1880 to 1890 the number of persons employed in brick 
and tile making increased from 59,032 to 109,151, although the 
number of establishments increased only from 5,631 to 5,828 in 
the same period of time. * * * In few industries has the 
saving of labor by machinery been more marked than in the 
manufacture of furniture, and the cheapening of the product 
has been amazing. Yet this industry gave employment to 
92,504 persons in 1890, as compared with 55,464 in 1880; and in 
the same period the average annual earnings of the employees 
advanced from $453 to $527. 

The bicycle manufacture has rapidly run up since 1890 to 
an annual product of 450,000 wheels in 1894, with a prospect of 
700,000 in 1895. It is revolutionizing roads, amusements, in- 
dustries and country life. The horseless vehicle is coming on 
to intensify this social revolution in a manner to bring city life 
to country homes and country exercise to city residents. 

The manufacture of tin plate has grown so rapidly, not- 
withstanding adverse tariff tinkering, that ‘‘ the largest tin plate 
mills in the world are now located in America, and turning out 
finer tin plate by automatic machinery than was formerly pro- 
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duced in Wales by hand manipulation, the machinery being of 
recent Americaninvention.” The daily output of good machine- 
made watches from one factory in New England is said to ex- 
ceed the yearly production of the whole world a century ago. 
Mr. Outerbridge thinks the manifold increased demand for 
technically skilled labor can no longer be met by the apprentice 
system and must be met by technical schools. 


Raitways. The General Railroad Situation, by O. D. Ashley 
(President Wabash R. R. Co.), in Forum, for November. 


The writer finds that railways are suffering from over-—con- 
struction and over-competition, which he attributes to causes 
peculiar to railways. The case admits of a broader generalization, 
whereby it would become part in a general condition of alleged 
over-farming (extending back to 1880), over-trading, over- 
manufacturing, over-importing, over-ship building (in Eng- 
land), over-coinage of money, (silver) over-issue of debt (ex- 
tending back to 1860-65), over-immigration, over-lending to Ar- 
gentine and Australia, &c., &c. It is an incident of every gen- 
eral period of contraction or financial collapse that all kinds of 
production alike seem to have been overdone. That capital it- 
self has been over-produced is seen in the vast blocks of it that 
lie idle in the centres of commerce, and the avidity with 
which it darts toward the feeblest money-making bait, such as 
the South African and Australian projects. 

Mr. Ashley regards the proposition to nationalize railways 
as repelled at once by the fact that one-half their value consists 
in a mortgage debt bearing an average rate of 5 per cent., and 
no government could afford to issue a 3 per cent. bond for the 
property, subject to such a debt; nor can any exercise of the right 
of eminent domain cancel the mortgage debt. This is a nut for 
the socialists to crack. 

He believes in permitting the railways to pool their receipts 
and so give the weaker lines a chance to live, and he would 
have railway commissionersin each State; and limit future railway 
construction to necessary lines. But is not such a doctrine itself 
socialistic? If railway construction is to be limited to necessary 
lines, why not limit stores to ‘‘nmecessary stores,” farms to 
‘necessary farms,” and so on, down to lawyers, doctors, 
preachers and haberdashers, 
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Revier. Ratlway Departments for the Relief and Insurance 
of Employees. By E. R. Johnson, in Annals of American 
Academy for November. 


Professor Johnson traces the work of relief to railway em- 
ployees as carried on under the auspices of five leading Ameri- 
can railway companies, viz., the Baltimore & Ohio, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (east of Pittsburg), the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, the Reading, and the Pennsylvania Company (west 
of Pittsburg and Erie). In all these companies the member- 
ship in the relief department is compulsory on the workmen, 
and is maintained by assessments on the workmen proportion- 
ate to the wages earned. Nevertheless, the receipt of aid from 
the fund is conditioned on the workman releasing the com- 
pany itself from any claim the law might give him or his legal 
representatives to damages for injuries sustained while in the 
service. Ifthe relief fund arose from a tax imposed on the 
capital of the companies, we could see in it a consideration for 
releasing the employing companies from liability to workmen for 
damages. When, however, the relief fund purports to consist 
of contributions levied on the workmen in behalf of each other, 
it isnot clear why these sums should be regarded as releasing 
the employer from any legal liabilities. The economic effect of 
such a system of relief on the rate of wages is not discussed. 


TarirrF Lesson. Jndustrial Development of the South. By 
Governor W. C. Oates, of Alabama, in 7he North Ameri- 
can Review for November. 

Governor Oates writes a pathetic history of the suddenness 
with which Southern manufacturing industries were blasted 
immediately upon the election of Grover Cleveland and a Demo- 
cratic Congress, though he omits to connect the effect with its 
cause except by dates. Speaking for Alabama he says: 

‘*The financial panic which began in the latter part of 
1892 and continued through the greater part of the two suc- 
ceeding years, suspended three-fourths of the great industries 
of the State, especially in the mineral section. It broke banks 
and business houses formerly in good repute. Mines and fac- 
tories which withstood the financial storm ran on short time and 
reduced wages, which caused strikes among the laborers and 
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resulted in a further loss of employment. There was general 
depression in business. The products of toil commanded very 
low prices. No demand; no price. Those who possessed 
money had no confidence in any securities or any investments 
open tothem. Values of all kinds of property shrank until it 
became unsaleable at any price. In the boom towns those who 
were rich in 1891-2 saw their fortunes wither and dry up. The 
farmer had plenty to eat, but no money with which to buy lux- 
uries or to pay his debts. 

‘* Strong men, in many cases, begged for employment and 
could not obtain it. At the poor wife and hungry children 
want stared and grinned like a gaunt specter which prided itself 
in tantalizing the unfortunate suffering innocents.” 

The Governor then depicts the absolute dependence of the 
South for its future prosperity upon the continued development 
of its manufacturing industries, iron and steel, cotton, car, car- 
wheel, and the like, but is blandly silent about the fact that the 
solid South voted in 1892 for striking down these same indus- 
tries under the cloak of tariff reform. Had the original Wil- 
son Bill passed in the form in which the President elected by the 
South desired, there would not be a furnace in blast ora factory 
running in all of Dixie’s Land. Governor Oates’ article in 
form is an advertisement of the South’s resources for manufact- 
uring. In its logic it is unwittingly an object-lesson going to 
show that Southern prosperity depends, as it has depended for 
fifty years past, on the South being steadily and unfailingly 
out-voted every time it goes to the polls, whether it goes there, 
as in 1856, to vote for the free advent of slavery into the na- 
tional territories; or, as in 1860, for an independent confederacy 
of slave states; or, as in 1872 to 1888, for an exclusively white 
suffrage; or, as in 1892, for a free importation of competing 
foreign goods. 
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Sratistics AND SocroLocy. By Richmond Mayo-Smith, 
Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy and Social Science, 
Columbia College. 


We have here a volume representing no little research, 
scholarly in spirit, and of undoubted service to sociologists, 
journalists and students generally of social questions. Prof. 
Mayo-Smith has a genius for this kind of work, and brings 
now within the reach of every one the results of the great cen- 
suses of 1890 and 1891 in our own country, as well as in the 
United Kingdom, in the European States of Germany, France, 
Austria, with India added. That this mass of statistical infor- 
mation is not likely to be superseded for a decade at least lends 
value to the book. The arrangement adopted by the author is 
one likely to commend itself to the diverse tastes and purposes 
of those by whom this volume will be read. It enables every 
one to find that which is of chief interest to him; while, fur- 
thermore, its indexes by topics and countries make it much 
more usable. The volume will become more or less generally 
a text-book, for it puts within reach of special students infor- 
mation nowhere else found in this fresh and well-classified 
form. 

Prof. Smith starts out with his own definition of sociology, 
and thus adds one more to the list of those who undertake to 
interpret this much and variously defined science. He makes 
it ‘*the science which treats of social organization,” having for 
its ‘‘ object of research the laws which underlie the relations of 
men in society;” and by law he means ‘‘ the necessary connec- 
tion which subsists between a phenomenon and the conditions 
under which that phenomenon exists.” 

The formulation of sociological laws, then, is simply ‘‘ the 
description of the facts of social organization and the way those 
facts are related to each other.” We shall have a philosophy of 
society or a theory of social progress, which is called sociology, 
and correctly so, in our judgment, by the conclusions arrived at 
through the synthesis of all the facts and relations discovered, 
revealing the goal towards which changes in social organization 
seem to be leading and the successive steps in the line of prog- 
ress. By defining social phenomena as facts and relations ex- 
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isting in human life in society he outlines the field of sociology 
proper, and differentiates it from a mere branch of biology on 
the one hand or psychology on the other. It is true that soci- 
ologists have added to the difficulty of their object and to the 
obscurity of their science by lack of discrimination in the facts 
they have sedulously gathered, no less than by their imperfect 
classification and oftentimes erroneous interpretation. Our 
author has aimed to avoid this failing of those who have in these 
respects been unscientific. 

The work of the statistician is thus carefully defined: 1, to 
gather material; 2, to tabulate and arrange it; 3, to com- 
pare one set of statistics with another, in order to discover rela- 
tions of co-existence, or of cause and effect; 4, to formulate 
statistical or sociological laws. This at once exalts his service 
infinitely above the mere collector of data or figures. Moreover, 
Prof. Smith affirms a most fundamental truth, as we look at the 
matter. When declaring that the statistician must start with 
some ‘‘ working hypothesis,” he must set out to prove something, 
yet be ready to modify or change his hypothesis when his facts 
require it. This is scholarly, but, more than this, it is the only 
condition of successful investigation or valuable discovery. The 
distinctive method he has adopted gives unity to his vast array 
of facts, and enables his readers to see their bearing and value 
at once. First is what he terms ‘‘ the sociological purpose of in- 
vestigation.” It is to throw light on the organization of so- 
ciety that the statistics are gathered, to reveal relations 
between population and physical and social environment 
that they are arranged; while their granting is to give in- 
formation for social guidance. 2. Statistical data are de- 
veloped in correspondence with the above-named purpose; 
that necessitates choice of statistics; care in comparison of 
phenomena. 3. Scientific tests. The author claims that neglect 
at this point hitherto has resulted in impotent conclusions 
and much wasted labor. That alone makes statistical investi- 
gation valuable—is its method, its classification, its nomencla- 
ture. 4. Reflective analysis—this is the determination of 
whether any laws have been revealed, and if so, what their 
effect is on the individual and on society. Enough this to give 
the author’s plan, and the arrangement he has made of his 
ample material. Book I. gives us his data on sex, age and 
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conjugal condition; on births, on marriages, on deaths, on sick- 
ness and mortality. Book II. offers a wide range of statistics 
on the social condition of the population—e.g., the infirm and 
dependent, suicide, crime. Here much that is practically 
valuable is brought out, and facts are placed within reach of 
those interested in the improvement of society, that are signifi- 
cant and serviceable. Book III. treats of the statistics of race 
and nationality, of migration. Book IV. presents data relat- 
ing to environment, both physical and social. In this division 
of his work a fund of statistical information is put within 
reach of social students that is reliable, and specially helpful. 
This volume is to be followed by another intended to cover the 
statistics of commerce, trade, finance and economic social life 
generally. On the whole, the book shows painstaking re- 
search, and is valuable more for the material it has massed and 
methodized than for any dogmatic teaching of the author. It 
is a tool-book, and will prove a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of social phenomena. 


Devtmar’s History or Monetary Systems. A record of actual 
experiments in money made by various States of the ancient 
and modern world. By Alexander Delmar, M.E.  Lon- 
don, Effingham Wilson, 1895. New York, Brentanos; 
508 pp. $5. 

No student of the history of money can fail to find his store 
of information largely and pleasingly enriched by ever so slight 
a perusal of Mr. Delmar’s book. The knowledge of language, 
institutions, legislation and of the history of commerce dis- 
played in it is vast and apparently critical and accurate. The 
financial judgments occasionally expressed concerning recent 
monetary events, such as the demonetization of silver, and con- 
cerning certain existing monetary institutions, such as the pref- 
erence of modern nations for the gold standard, may not be satis- 
factory to many readers, but they are easily separable from the 
current of the history, and if they are logically deducible from 
its historical teachings, it would require closer research than we 
have been able to give tothe work, to detect the chain of deduc- 
tion. If anything not supplied might have been wished, it 
would be that some account of the history of credit sub- 
stitutes for coined money should have accompanied its 
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history of metallic money, and if no historic evidence exists of 
any such substitution, then the falsity of the occasional 
statements to the contrary, such as those concerning the early 
appearance of ‘‘ flying money” in China, and of bills of exchange 
in Mediterranean commerce, should have been clearly brought 
out. The marked peculiarities and, we may say, original 
merits of Mr. Delmar’s work are: 

First.—That he makes clear that the coinage of gold has 
been from time immemorial the pre-eminent symbol, not merely 
of civil but of sacred and religious sovereignty, in the supreme 
sense of that word, especially in India, Persia and Rome; while 
the coinage of silver has been the privilege of vassal kingdoms 
and of States paying tribute. 

Second,—That the pounds, shillings and pence system of 
coinage originated, not in England, to which it was brought with 
other usages which had become established throughout the 
Roman Empire, but that it is traceable directly back through 
Rome to Persia, and prevailed, as to the relation of its first two 
terms, pounds and shillings, in Greece and Egypt. 


Third.—That much of the profit of this prerogative of 
coining gold lay in the fact that it was valued higher in its 


ratio to silver, say at 12 (Rome) or 13 (Persian) to 1, in the 
countries exercising this imperial prerogative of coinage, than 
in those which were beyond the sway of the prerogative, wherein 
the ratio waned from 1 to 1 in early India, or 6} to 1 at a later 
date, and 4to 1in Japan. Hence the imperial governments 
could generally buy the gold of other nations at from half toa 
third of the value at which they could circulate it when coined 
throughout their own domains, and in exchange with those 
countries which set a lower value on the uncoined bullion. 
This made the prerogative of coinage at once a source of reve- 
nue, a part of religion and a symbol of sovereignty. Thus says 
the author (p. 25): 

‘* Briefly speaking, the monetary system of Persia under its 
native rulers was almost identical with that of England at the 
present day. Twelve copper coins went to the silver shekel of 
about eighty-four grains fine, and twenty shekels to the gold 
daric, making a ratio between the metals of 13 for1. The gold 
coinage was monopolized by the Shah-in-Shah, or sovereign 
pontiff, and the tributes were payable in silver at the weight 
ratio of 13; the ratio in India at the same time being 6 1-2 for 
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1. Rawlinson’s views on this subject, and those of the authors 
from whom he quotes at tedious length, are entirely at variance 
with the facts. Queipo, Mommsen and the numismatists gen- 
erally are much more reliable authorities.” 


Fourth.—Perhaps the most prominent doctrine involved in 
Mr. Delmar’s book is that legislation, sacerdotal authority and 
imperial force have throughout all history had a prominent and 
sometimes efficacious share in establishing the ratio at which 
the two metals when coined shall circulate. 

At other times, variations in the rate, quantity or cost of 
production, or the downfall of State authority, have broken 
down the ratio; in short, that all these means have in past 
periods vibrated between epochs of efficacy and epochs of in- 
efficacy in giving fixity to the ratio. On this point he says in 
his introduction: 

After many experiments—we are now alluding to the era 
of Lycurgus—it began to be suspected that the monetary prob- 
lem was not a mechanical one at all; that, unlike length, 
weight, capacity, etc., value was not an intrinsic or inalienable 
attribute of matter, and therefore that it could not be equitably 
measured by means of any commodity, asacommodity. * * * 

‘* The function of money is to measure value,” declared 
the school of Lycurgus; but neither the Spartan sages nor the 
great Stagyrite, who in a later age voiced their philosophical 
maxims, ever registered a definition of value. 

‘* However, not to register a definition of value is not neces- 
sarily to be ignorant of its function. Though it has no record in 
the books of antiquity, it is evident that the nature of value was 
not unknown; for it is clearly implied in the use of nummulary 
systems. This monetary device and term was employed 
during some portion of the interval between the tenth and fifth 
centuries B.c., in the States of Ionia, Byzantium, Sparta and 
Athens. The device consisted of a limited and publicly known 
number of counters, belonging to and issued by the State (com- 
monly discs of purposely rotted sheet-iron or of bronze), having 
no value as pieces of metal, but possessing great and definite 
value as a public measure. Value or purchasing power was con- 
ferred at the outset upon these counters by the law of the State, 
which gave them the names of coins previously in use; it en- 
dowed them with the function of legal tender for the payment 
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of all debts, cldims, purchases and taxes, and it rendered these 
ordinances effective and permanent by limiting the issue of the 
counters and protecting them from being counterfeited. In a 
word, money became a public instrument owned and controlled 
by the State. * * * 

‘*The success of this device is attested by its longevity ; it lasted 
forcenturies. Not that it constituted a perfect measure of value, 
but the best that had et been devised. Of the three principal 
defects which its working disclosed, two were inseparable from 
all measures, whether of weight, capacity, or value. Depending 
entirely upon the power of the law, its efficiency necessarily 
ended with the autonomy of the State. * * * 

‘* The Persian wars and the discovery or practical opening of 
the silver mines of Laurium, about the fifth century B.c. put 
an end to these nummulary svstems. 

‘*The necessities of Athens now foisted upon her ‘‘ colonies,’ 
and eventually upon all the States of Greece, coinage systems 
similar to those which they had found it expedient to discard cen- 
turies before. To remedy the well-known and ineradicable de- 
fects of coins, new devices were adopted The State 
sought to prevent sudden variations of the measure of value 
by monopolizing the fabrication, and especially by limiting 
the number of coins at issue. Variations in the relative value 
of the coining metals were attempted to be remedied, at first by 
coining both metals together (electrum coins) and afterward by 
reducing the coins of one metal or the other, to limited tender 
or function. 

‘*A gain it went its round of experiment. Again was it noticed 
that, as a commodity, it was but ill-fitted to measure the intri- 
cate and involved series of exchanges which are implied in the 
financial relations, contracts, speculations, inheritances, and 
property arrangements of commercial communities. It was 
also observed that coins, though made of but a single metal 
failed to retain a more permanent value than that of the metal 
of which they were composed; and that this value rose and fell 
with every vicissitude of war, mining, mintage, commerce, and 
even fashion. Such a means of valuation might have answered 
well enough for simple and immediate exchanges, but it was 
clearly unsuited for the determination of future and involved 
ones, as the sale of growing crops, the rental of houses or farms, 


’ 
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the repayment of loans, or the disposal of incomes by grant or 
testament. Consequently it was deemed necessary to subject 
the valueing commodity to further restraints of law. 

“The type, design, inscriptions, metal, alloy, weight, size 
and tale-relations of coins, the charges for coinage, the tax of 
seigniorage and the degree, kind and territorial extent of the 
legal tender function of coins had all been regulated by law. 
Mining for the money metals was now added to these regula- 
tions; taxation, State monopolization, etc., being the means 
employed. The number of slaves permitted to work the mines 
was regulated. The importation and exportation of the money 
metals was regulated. The right to strike coins was limited to 
sacerdotal authority and confined to the temples. The highest 
resources of art were bestowed upon the designs. Foreign 
coins were sometimes monetized, at others decried. The in- 
dividual fabrication, counterfeiting, defacement, melting down 
or hoarding of coins was prohibited. The use of the money 
metals in the arts was restricted or forbidden. Because gold 
and silver are twin metals, which in varying proportions are 
nearly always found together in the same matrix, and because 
their production cannot be regulated at man’s will, but is sub- 
ject to great vicissitudes from chance discoveries, military con- 
quest and other causes, their relative value, or ratio, cannot be 
determined like that of other commodities, but must be regu- 
lated empirically. To secure permanency in this ratio it was 
subjected to sacerdotal authority, and we shall find that, as the 
result of this regulation, it remained fixed for centuries; so that 
among the numerous guides to historical research afforded by 
the attributes of money this is one of the most conspicuous and 
reliable.” 

The five first chapters are devoted to the Indian, Persian, 
Hebrew, Greek and Roman moneys. Then follows a most in- 
teresting, subtly argued and convincing chapter on ‘‘ the sacred 
character of gold,” showing conclusively that no power in 
Europe or Asia, for more than thirteen centuries, if capable of 
being reached or punished by Roman power, dared coin gold, 
but that all such powers began it on the downfall of Rome. 
The chapter on pounds, shillings and pence is one of the most 
fascinating and instructive theses to be found in any historical 
or economic work, Then follow chapters on ‘‘ Gothic 
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Moneys,” ‘‘Moslem Moneys,” ‘‘ Early English Moneys,” 
‘* Moneys of the Heptarchy,” ‘‘Systems of Anglo-Norman 
Moneys,” ‘‘ Early Plantagenet Moneys,” ‘‘ Later Plantagenet 
Moneys,” ‘‘ Evolution of the Coinage Prerogative,” ‘‘ History 
of Money in Saxony and Scandinavia,” ‘‘ The Netherlands,” 
‘*Germany,” ‘‘The Argentine Confederation” and ‘ Private 
Coinage,” with an appendix 4 on “‘ Statistics of the Ratio,” B 
on ‘* Bank Suspensions ” and Con ‘‘ Gold Movement of 1865-73” 
(in all nations), and existing monetary systems. The complete- 
ness of the work would be more undeniable if it embraced 
chapters on the history of money in England since Edward III., 
in modern France, in Spain and in the United States. In the 
antiquarian field, however, the English language contains 
no work on money of so much research as Mr. Delmar’s 
Monetary Systems. The Chicago edition of this work, by 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., published at $2, opens with a publish- 
ers’ advertisement of Mr. Delmar’s career, omits the five chap- 
ters on Indian, Persian, Hebrew and Greek moneys and the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, and includes the appendices as chapters. 


THe Hovusinc or THE WorkinG Peopie. Eighth Special 

Report of the Commissioner of Labor. Prepared by E.R. 

L. Gould, Ph.D., under direction of Carroll D. Wright, 

Commissoner of Labor. 

Here is a volume both timely and full of the most valuable 
information, The Renaissance of interest in the housing of the 
working peopleis a harbinger of good. It shows that we are 
beginning to deal with some of our civic problems in a direct 
and sensible fashion. The first thing needed, of course, is full 
data as to the condition, number and location of the tenements, 
wherein the bulk of every city’s population is forced to live. 
The /atssez-faire doctrine which has prevailed in the past is re- 
sponsible for a state of things against which there has been of 
late a popular uprising. That sort of heartless economics, 
which seemingly admits no ethical considerations, has had its 
day, and now we are inquiring how the people are housed; 
what our wage-earners have to pay in the way of rent, and what 
should, and can be, done to better their condition. 

In this volume, which is really a thesaurus of information, 
we have what all who are interested in ‘‘ the tenement-house 
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question” require, viz., an admirable summary of the sanitary 
laws in New York City, in England, and some of the conti- 
nental countries. The progress made of late years in the direc- 
tion of the inspection, regulation and improvement of tene- 
ments is most marked. As to expropriation for sanitary pur- 
poses, England has furnished the world with a method of pro- 
cedure worthy of imitation. ‘‘The Housing of the Working 
Classes Act of 1890” allowed the immediate abatement of 
nuisances, the demolition of buildings unfit for human habita- 
tion, the compensation to owners covering simply the value of 
the land materials, and at the same time providing for the re- 
housing in the neighborhood of expropriated sites. It was 
primarily a sanitary act, though it has resulted in permission to 
municipalities to build and operate improved tenements, and 
has stimulated the housing of people by private corporations. 
British cities have in consequence greatly improved their sani- 
tary conditions, transformed their worst slums and lowered their 
death rate. How Sanitary Aid Societies can help the local 
authorities is pointed out. The service of the New York Sani- 
tary Aid Society illustrates the field and utility publicly of such 
agencies. 

A vast array of data has been gathered in reference te 
building regulations. How to guard against overcrowding, 
plans for tenements, their sanitary arrangements, etc., make a 
most important chapter, and place within available reach the 
experiments and experiences of great cities. The Belgian law 
‘*to encourage the construction and letting of salubrious dwell- 
ings for the working people, their sale for cash or for annual 
payments,” etc., is deserving of study, for it is notable for its 
wise provisions and practically beneficent results. This volume 
will prove a hand-book to guide companies, civic communities 
and philanthropic individuals intent on providing model tene- 
ments and replacing the rookeries which so long have been the 
enforced abodes of the poor, with wholesome homes. It will 
be also a most gratifying piece of information to be told that 
these ‘‘ model tenements” can be madeto pay, and are therefore 
commercially safe investments. Bad housing, we are begin- 
ning to find out, is a terribly expensive thing to any commu- 
nity, and therefore the English experiments in the construction 
and supervision of improved tenements is of moment to those 
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engaged in studying ‘this problem in our own municipalities. 
This report is a contribution to practical sociology, at once 
timely and in the line of one of the most urgent inquiries of the 
day.. It furnishes data collected from a wide field, and points 
out what can and ought to be done in every city. - Every 
student of the tenement-house problem, every friend of the 
wage earner, every citizen eager to see his municipality whole- 
somer and happier should become familiar with this report. It 
isthe most important and valuable issue from the office of the 
Commissioner of Labor. 


Waces. Comparison of the Rates of Increase of Wages in the 

United States and in Great Britain, 1860-1891. By A. 

L. Bowley, in Zhe Economic Journal. 

The patriotic aim of this article seems to be to comfort 
John Bull with the consolation that, though rates of wages 
were very much higher from 1860 to 1891 in the United States 
than in Great Britain, yet the rate of increase between the two 
periods was about 60 per cent. in the United States and about 
70 per cent. in Great Britain. The force of such a demonstra- 
tion in percentages is best made apparent by considering that 
if a Society Islander’s labor rises from 1 cent a day to 2 cents, 
this is an advance of 100 per cent., whereas if a diamond cutter’s 
wages rise from $5 per day to $6 per day, the rise isonly 20 per 
cent. The amount of the wage may be 500 times greater, and 
the amount of the rise may be 100 times greater in a case of a 
20 per cent. than of a 100 per cent. increase. 
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and Representative Government. 

The Relation of the Societary Group (as State or 
Nation) to the Forces of Industrial and Social 
Progress. 

Methods of Industry; Social Effect of Hand Labor 
vs. Capital. 

Prices and Profits; Rent and Interest. 


The Social Law of Wages. 


COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SCHOOLS. 

English School; its Doctrine and Influence. 

German School; Its Methods and Aims. 

American School; Its Principles, Position and Future. 


STATESMANSHIP OR APPLIED ECONOMICS. 


Foreign Policy. 

The Economics of Patriotism ; or the Importance of 
National Development. 

Foreign Relations; the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Future Evolution of the Republic. 

Principles of International Trade. 

Free Trade; its History, Doctrine and Claims. 

Protection; its History and Economic Basis. 

Domestic Policy. 

Principles and History of Industrial Legislation. 

The Equities and Incidents of Taxation. 

The Effect of Tariff Taxation upon Prices and Pro- 
duction. 

Money, Banking and Currency. 

Influence of Cities upon National Character, Muni- 
cipal Government and Federal Policy. 

Socialism ; Public versus Private Control of Industry. 

Organization of Capital ; or the Economics of Com- 
petition and Combination. 

Organization of Labor; the: Economics of Labor 
Insurance. 


ANDREW B. HUMPHREY, General Manager, 
34 Union Square, N.Y. 
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Write 
Us 


ICH WRITE FOR 
BACH ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


The Most Perfectly 
Constructed! : 


The Most Chaste in DESIGN! 
The Most Mellow in TONE! 
The Most Agreeable in TOUCH! 


RECEIVED HIGHEST PREMIUM AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Warerooms: 235-239 East 23d Street, New York. 
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